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on the “Big Three” 
to CALIFORNIA 


Going to California by sea, “in the grand manner,” 
means going on one of the ‘“Big Three’... For who 
can, resist the lure of decks that are really wide enough 
for glorious play, cabins spacious enough for plenty of 
“Elbow Room’... swift, smooth travel on modern 
turbo-electric liners (coast to coast in record time of 
13 days) ... cuisine of truly cosmopolitan variety... 
the charm of service designed for your every comfort. 


And how delightful it is that ‘‘the season”’ in Cali- 
fornia comes just at the sensible time to go. . . when 
one can shut up the house, call a halt on those rampag- 
ing expenses of winter months... merely step aboard 
a great Panama Pacific liner and rével in the luxury the 
wise move has earned . . . while you're bound for polo 
at Del Monte, smart gatherings at Santa Barbara—all 
the pleasant rendezvous you know so well. 


With such a sensible idea in mind, is it any wonder 
that those ‘‘in the know’’are wintering in California and 
effecting an agreeable economy? Fares are at the low- 
est point ever, with an extra 25% reduction on round 
trips by sea. Apply to your local agent, the travel 
authority in your community. 
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S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
S. S. CALIFORNIA 
S. S. VIRGINIA 


Each over 32,000 tons displacement 


THE 


via Havana and 


BIG 


Panama. Cana) 


The size to make you comfortable—the speed for your convenience 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, N. Y.; 216 North Michigan Ave., Chicago; 687 Market 
St., San Francisco. Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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You can be here 


Tomorrow! 
Golf, Hunting, Fishing, Boating, Riding in the 
SUNSHINE at less than 


stay-at-home costs 


To the South, a day’s journey, lie the Golden Isles 
of Guale, fair lands of fragrant pines, great live oaks 
and sunny waters, which during four centuries have 
attracted the nobility of Europe and the aristocracy 
of America. , 


The most favored of these ancient isles, rich in 
the history of Colonial days—where the traditions 
of the old South live on—Sea Island invites you to 
new adventures. Golf on the South’s finest course— 
perfect grass greens. Hunt on a 60,000 acre pre- 
serve, fish, ride, cruise—or laze the hours away on 
the beach ... American Plan rates at the luxurious 
Cloister Hotel are sensibly moderate: From $8.00. 


| If you prefer you may have your 
own luxurious home at Sea Island. 
A few beautiful homes, overlooking 
the ocean, are available at moderate 
rentals by the month or for the 
season. 


For beautifully illustrated brochure or reservations, 
write to Norman Pancoast, Manager, 


THE CLOISTER 


ISLAND 


Georgia 


Inquire Seaboard, Southern or 
Atlantic Coast Line agents for 
convenient daily schedules. Sea 
Island is located on Atlantic 
Coastal Highway and the inland 
water passage between North and 
South. Motor connections with 
Ocean Steamship (Savannah 
Line). 
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Smart Fashions For — 
Travel, Cruise, Winter 
Or Southern Sport 


SAKS « FIFTH » AVENUE 


New York Chicago 
Palm Beach 
Miami Beach 
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~~ WEST INDIES 
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and CARIBBEAN 


O CHOOSE from a famous group of 

spotless liners, led by six magnificent 
new ships... to enjoy an zwtimate voyage 
with highly personalized, more-than-merely- 
courteous service ... to enjoy, besides, the 
most modern shipboard facilities with deck 
sports, dancing, outdoor swimming pool 
and a delicious ‘table’’—that’s what it 
means to join a Guest Cruise of the Great 
White Fleet! It’s the smart way to see the real 
American Tropics—on a vessel built for 
the tropics with ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
and the newest type mechanical ventilation 
for tropical comfort. 
FROM NEW YORK—A wide selection of cruises of 10 to 
18 days or more—variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, GUATEMALA. 


Rates vary from $125 to $195 min. depending upon cruise 
selected. Sailings Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS—Cruises of 9 or 12 days or more 
variously to HAVANA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, 
PANAMA. Rates start at $97.50 minimum. Sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


To and From CALIFORNIA—New York to California 
$200 up; New Orleans to California, $200 up. Rates 
include maintenance at Isthmus between ship connec- 
tions. Similar rates Eastbound. 


No passports required. Optional 
shore excursions at all ports. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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TAKE ALONG 


The TRAVEL 
BEAUTY KIT 


Created by 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


International Beauty Scientist 


Wherever You Go... 
Whether by Train . . . by Boat . . . by Plane! 


Helena Rubinstein’s TRAVEL BEAUTY KIT makes an ideal compan- 
ion on every trip—guarding your loveliness against abrupt climatic 
changes. Eight preparations and makeup, too: a complete Salon 
Beauty Treatment in a smart zipper bag of moire! 


TRAVEL BEAUTY KIT 


* Pasteurized Face Cream—removes the dust of travel and that tired, 

drawn look; restores freshness. 

* Skin Toning Lotion—refines and tones the skin, corrects and prevents 

fine lines. Ideal for quick freshening up. 

* Beauty Grains—the marvelous wash that lifts impurities from the pores. 
* Hand Lotion—keens the hands white and smooth. 

* Youthifying Tissue Cream—a rich, nourishing cream that keeps tissues 

elastic; prevents and corrects lines. 

* Beautifying Skin Food—clears the skin, banishes tan and sallowness, 

fades out freckles. 


And for Makeup 


* Helena Rubinstein Rouge—a touch of vivid youth in these glorifying 
shades: Red Raspberry, Red Coral, Red 
Geranium, and the ravishing new Red Poppy. 


* Helena Rubinstein Powder—the perfect, flattering finish for every 
type of complexion. 


At the End of the Trip Visit One of 
Helena Rubinstein’s Exclusive Salons 


helena rnietei 


8 East 57th St., 


Boston Paris 
Detroit New York, London 
Chicago New York Toronto 


What makes the Waldorf? Its size?..its prestige?..its perfect 
appointments? ..its famous cuisine? Yes, but more impor- 
tant is that amazing faculty for catering to the individual...to 


you...accomplished by the remarkable service establishment. 


» » Ocean passengers: Radio reservations collect. Special 


representative meets all incoming ships. Customs assistance. 


THE 


WALDORF”ASTOR 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO 50TH STS > NEW YORK 


r= ROYAL CRUISES! 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CRUISE 
$155 up 


NEW YEAR’S EVE IN HAVANA! 


Twill be the night before Christmas and aboard the REX a con- 
genial crowd will be gathering . . . rejoicing in the distinction of 
sailing on this first cruise of the 51,000 ton Super-Liner that, scarce 
two months ago, startled the world with her magnificence. A dis- 
tinction indeed . . . an opportunity unprecedented! And offered to 
you for Christmas and New Year's, when gayety is essential, when 
you can get away for 9% days with but 4 days away from business! 


BOOK NOW / 


The REX sails Dec. 24! She calls at Colon, for a day’s excursion 
seeing the Canal en route to Balboa, Panama City... then 
to Matanzas— Havana and that gay city’s most celebrated 
New Year’s Eve! Returns to New York Jan. 3. Rate with shore 
excursions, which are optional, $185 up. 


ROMA to MEXICO 
and the West Indies 


16-day cruise of extraordinary interest, on this world-famous 
33,000 ton Liner; sailing Jan. 24 to Nassau, Havana, Vera Cruz— 
2 full days in Mexico City—then Jamaica and Haiti! Rate $205 up, 
shore excursions optional. 
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Literature and information from your Local Agent or 


THOS. COOK & SON’ ITALIAN 
WAGONS-LITS INC. LINE @& 


587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. EState. St.. Nn. 


253 Broadway Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Hotel Taft 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 


$15.00. Telephone Wickersham _2-6400. 
Grand Centra] Cadillac Renting Corpora- 
tion. 


43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
vy SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3,400, Ext. 380. 
49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


Something well worth considering before 
taking that trip. Headquarters for the 
finest still and movie cameras and acces- 
sories on the market, to suit the expe- 
rienced amateur as well as the most expert 
photographer. 


110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


“RENDEZVOUS!” LOUIS SHERRY, INC. 
For over half a century the Sherry tea 
shops and restaurants have been smart Man 
hattan _rendezvous. There, too, can be 
found Bon Voyage baskets, the renowned 
chocolates and bon bons, and favors and 
gifts gathered from the four corners of the 
world. 
300 Park Ave., 373 Fifth Ave., 
748 Fifth Ave., New York City 


FINE CIGARS—MAGAZINES—NOVELTIES 
GEORGE E. LANDON 
Imported and Domestic Cigars, Tobaccos 
and Novelties; Leading American and For- 
eign Magazines ; Ideal Gifts for Men; All 
orders given personal service. 
Hotel Barclay and Park Lane at 48th St., 
New York. 


TRAVELER’S DELICHT MARIE EARLE 


To cut down the cost of beauty upkeep— 
lighten your overnight case and _ simplify 
facial care—choose Marie [Earle Essential 
Cream. The right consistency to flush pores 
of dust and soil; the right oils to nourish 
and cherish your skin. At better shops. 
Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 
New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 
558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


“FURS” RICHARD KOPPEN 


Fine fur coats; featured for Fall & Win- 
ter at their lowest prices. Also “something 
different” for the well dressed woman in 
Full Cloth Coats and sumptuously fur- 
trimmed cloth coats. 

17 West 45th Street, New York. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1932-33 Gift ‘Folder and 
our Toy & Game Dept. Book sent upon re- 
quest. A great selection of unique and 
valuable articles that distinguishes this store 
as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


ID-WINTER travellers, whether plan- 
Mi rine to enjoy their post-holiday activi- 
ae ties on Southland Beaches or in North- 
land Snows, will find a most varied and glam- 
orous display of wardrobe suggestions offered 
by all the leading stores. 

For Southern climes, pastel woolens of gos- 
samer thinness are used, especially in dresses, 
fashioned with long or short sleeves, snug fit- 
ting at the normal waistline but generally with 
a charming broad shoulder effect. The neck- 
line is still higher,—up to the chin, and the re- 
cent Parisian adaptations of the cowl drape 
have evolved many graceful and becoming neck-modes. Scarf and 
cape effects, together with the horizontal shoulder and the straight 
skirt give a definitely “different” silhouette. 

Midwinter sports costumes galore entice the attention of those 
North bound. Needless to say, for such a trip you must have 
special clothes,—whether you go as spectator or participant. Too 
heavy clothes are always a burden,—consequently the new tweeds 
and woolens, the corduroys and suedes, though invariably wind 
and weather proof, are lighter in weight and fashioned in close 
fitting models. Most of the sports skirts are shorter and slashed 
and are often worn over knee length bloomers of suede fabric. 
This type of skirt is very popular for active sports wear. 

B. Altman & Co., Fifth Avenue, New York, are showing grand 
tailored flannel skirts and jackets which you can wear as a suit 
or separately. They come in white and in pastels and are just 
the sort of thing for a mid-winter cruise. To wear with these, 
there is a striking assortment of imported English sweaters,— 
cardigans and slip-on styles, several of which would come in handy 
on any trip just now. Then there are two piece suits of Palm 
Beach cloth shown in both white and natural color. Also tailored 
cottons, the most satisfactory materials for really warm countries. 
For evening wear, you'll need a dress with matching cape or 
jacket, in crepe or satin, so that you may achieve both a formal 
and informal evening costume in one outfit. In Altman’s Speci lty 
Shop there’s an interesting collection of simply styled evening 
gowns, each with some sort of separate jacket or cape to cover 


the shoulders. Likewise you'll find very attractive new bathing 
suits and beach outfits—gingham beach skirts, suits, etc. 
Saks-Fifth Avenue exhibit a brown broadcloth tailored dress, 


with its box pleated front developing into a soft drapery, faced 
with a nasturtium velvet; more velvet appears at the wrists. The 
bodice is fashioned on the bias, miraculously doing away with 
seams under the arms. Another Saks attraction is a two piece 
faconne crepe dress which comes in solid colors,—light beige, blue, 
pink or green. This will prove very useful, as it is washable. A 
third dress, an evening gown, illustrates the latest fringe type of 
trimming. The gown of white novelty rough crepe satin features 
the dull surface for the greater part of the dress, while the shiny 
surface appears only in the draped envelope neck. The fringe, 
gracefully accenting the front, is repeated in a cape effect on 
the bodice back, thus subtly applying that continuity of line, so 
essential to this season’s gowns. Before we leave Saks, we must 
include a mention of a striking and serviceable travelling case made 
of alligator, nail-studded instead of stitched at its seams and 
secured with a special Saks modernistic lock. It’s the last word 
in Smart, Serviceable Luggage. 

A handsome kit, created by Marie Earle, less than five inches 
square (taking up very little space in the dressing case!) holds 
special editions of Essential Cream, Cucumber Emulsion and 
Soothing Freshener Lotion. Cleansing Tissues and a packet of 
Marie Earle Face Powder are also included in the sturdy little 
kit, which is fitted with a large mirror. 

For junior misses who believe in fashion and economy 
MeCutcheon’s, New York, offer a trim semi-coat with new military 
broad shoulders. Of wool silvertone with a contrasting silk vestee; 
to be worn open or closed at the swagger neck line. Self buttons 
and belt. 

From the Delman Shoe Exhibit it looks like a race between the 
pump and the oxford-tie. The pumps are almost never untrimmed. 
They are of the sports type in Buck and Fabric. 

Primarily your natural complexion should be revealed and not 
concealed. Mme. Rubenstein’s scientific adaptation of natural 
coloring has developed tints to exactly confirm with your natural 
complexion, 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 


Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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“HOSIERY, LINGERIE” VIRGINIA SHOP 


Prompt and Courteous attention to all out 
of town Orders; Hosiery, All Silk full fash- 
ioned, sheer and service weight, 2 pairs for 
$1.00; Slips and Step-Ins, French Hand- 
Made, $1.95 up; Nightgowns, $2.95; Wool 
Knit Scarfs, checked and -striped, 95c. 
Virginia Shop, No 4 Arcade, Grand Central 

Palace Bldg., 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


FASHIONABLE WOMEN’S WEAR 
SRAEEL & JABALY 


Delineators of the exclusive fashions in 
Dresses, Evening Gowns, Outer Wraps and 
Millinery. Available to the Traveling Pub- 
lic in New York, Paris, Miami, Pinehurst, 
Southampton, Saranac and Bar Harbor. 

718 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“JEWELS” DREICER & CO., INC. 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
and 1 Ey 57th ‘St. 


LAURA’S 


Six weeks hair restorer; stimulates dor- 
mant roots; 18 Treatments, per jar $5.00. 
4532 Murdock Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. C. 


; 


“COWNS & HATS” SADY WEISS 
Advance Models for the individual Smart 
Woman that appeal to those of discriminat- 


ing taste. 
14 East 56th St., New York City. 


“CAREY BEAUTY SHOP” GRAYBAR BLDG, 


Connecting with the Grand Central Bldg., 
going or coming, you can secure one of the 
famous Adel du Pont plastic facials in 15 
minutes. Carey Shop operators are ex- 
perts in Hairdressing and Beauty Culture. 
Special mai! order offer: Jar containing 30 
treatments to be applied in your own home 
—$5.00. 

Ground Floor, Graybar Bldg., N. Y. 


“PERFUMES” MATCHABELLI 


Prince Matchabelli world famous _per- 
fumes, favored by European Royalty and 
American Aristocracy. At all leading De- 
partment Stores and Finer Shops. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
SEMON 
Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped under the personal direction of a 


world renowned Specialist. 
16 West 57th St., New York City. 


“OPTICIANS” B. M. LEVOY, INC. 


For many years Travelers’ N. Y. Head- 
quarters for dependable optical equipment, 
Marine and Field glasses; Kodak and 
Photographie Supplies. 

608 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


} 
/ 
“TRAVEL ‘WEAR AND SPORTS WEAR” 
JAS. MeCUTCHEON & CO. 


Toggery: The Ready-to- 
Wear Woolens, Silks and Cottons featured 
at McCutcheon’s. Attend our annual Janu- 
ary Clearance Sale of Linens and Beddings. 
Wonderful values. Headquarters for Lib- 
erty of London—silks, scarfs, novelties. 

5th Avenue at 49th St., New York. 


Ideal Travel 


“ALTMAN’S SPECIALTY SHOP” 
B. ALTMAN & COMPANY 


A’ special showing of mid-winter travel 
wardrobes. Suits, Top Coats, Sweaters. 
Blouses, Scarfs, Wind-Breakers, Etc. And 
in the Luggage Department that distinctive. 
serviceable “Last Word’ in Luggage, for 
which the name Altman is famous. 

Fifth Avenue at 34th St., New York City. 


PICTURES 
OF 


BEAUTY AND COMFORT 


Better than description are the 
pictures we send to guest inquiries, 
showing our luxurious suites and 
private rooms...our formal settings 


for receptions and parties ... our 


smart restaurants...and our famous 
dance floor. Before you select a 
hotel for your next New York stay, 
write us for information, pictures... 


FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK : Bi hig Ne 
ie : - and see if you don’t think we can 


make you comfortable and happy. 


DAY-BY-DAY: Single rooms, $5, $6... Double, $8, $9. Suites from $12 


Revised appropriately for longer stays 
in this beautiful island of 


oN orange and lemon groves— 


) PA 
the land of unique relics of 
bygone ages—Norman, Saracen, 

Phoenician, Greek, Roman. 
_—.,. perfect roads, now 
through verdant valleys, now 
high upon the shadow of snoweapped Etna. 


o 
the majestic temples and 
other architectural beauties of 
PALERMO, TAORMINA, AGRIGENTO, 


SYRACUSE, MONREALE, ete., ete. 


ee aes PALERMO’S 
LIDO, where a well laid out golf 
eourse invites you. 
oes luxurious hotels 
of international repute. 


PALERMO TAORMINA 


VILLA IGIEA The 


GRAND HOTEL DES SAN DOMENICO 
PALMES PALACE 


HOTEL EXCELSIOR GRAND HOTEL 
50% Railway Reductions 
Tickets available 45 days. 
From the Ist January till 30 June 1933 
special reduction of 50% will be granted 
on all Rail tickets from all Italian frontiers 
as far as Sicily. 
Direct Pullman trains Paris-Palermo, Paris- 
Taormina, 


Honolulu in S days... by Em- 
press of Japan (largest, fastest 
liner on the Pacific) and Em- 
press of Canada. Yokohama 
only 8 days beyond. Fastest 
time to the Orient: from 
Vancouver to Yokohama in 

10 days, by Empress of 
ng Asia, Empress of Russia. 


Peak of luxury... First Class accommodations rival the luxury of Trans- 
Atlantic liners. Tourist Class offers unusual economy, unrivalled cuisine, 


smooth service. 


Note: Fora super-trip coming home, catch 
the Empress of Britain in early April...from 
Orient to Honolulu, America, Europe. 


independent world 
tours... surprisingly 

low fares. ..First Class or 
Tourist Class. Orient tours, 
$620 up. Objets d’art never 
cheaper. Very favorable ex- 
change. Travel comfort, se- 
curity in Orient improve yearly. 


SRRESS OF RUSSIA. 


oman ee ae oe on ome 


~“ EMPRESS OF ASIA 


‘ee es ages 
TOR m mean Se 


Fares include passage from Seattle. Reduced round-trip fares. Fast, through 
trains to Vancouver. Connections at Honolulu with San Francisco and Los 
Angeles sailings. Booklets, information, your own agent or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Washington, Montreal, and 25 other cities in United States and Canada. 
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A dozen men are needed to pitch a tent when the wind is raging across the bleak uplands of Tibet. 


Bais 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


JANUARY, 1933 


Wide World 
In the background looms Mount Everest 


which has thus far defied all efforts to reach its summit. 


UNCONQUERED MOUNT EVEREST 


A New Assault on the World’s Highest Mountain—The Adventures of Three 


Everest Expeditions—Fighting the Elements Five Miles Above Sea Level 


By W. Rosert Foran 


OR eight years the Tibetan Government has refused per- 
mission for any further attempts to scale the unconquered 
summit of Mount Everest. The gods of the Sacred Moun- 

tain of Tibet must not be disturbed; and during all these years 
the moment for doing so, in the opinion of the holy lamas, had 
not arrived. At long last the ban has been lifted, and a party 
of British mountaineers will once again strive to reach the “Roof 
of the World.” Early in 1933, the explorers will set forth from 
Darjeeling on their heroic adventure into high altitudes. The 
issue is on the lap of the gods. 

Only during six weeks in the year is it possible to make any 


At left: Mount Everest from the 


ascent of the formidable slopes of Mount Everest. If the Indian 
monsoon beats the struggling climbers to the virgin heights, yet 
another glorious failure will merely have paved the way for a 
fifth assault on the loftiest pinnacle on the face of the earth. 
The warm monsoon weather breaks up the icy face,of the giant 
mountain, hurls vast avalanches of snow and ice from its flanks 
and summits, drops glaciers thousands of feet down its precipi- 
tous slopes, and carries death to those who would dare to invade 
its lonely grandeur. And this annual phenomenon may side with 
the challenger of mankind, even as it did in 1922 and 1924. 
Time and luck which will both play an important part in deciding 


Captain Noel from Ewing Galloway 


WHITE RAMPARTS 


The great glaciers of Mount Everest are a source of constant danger to the expeditions 
that attempt to reach the summit. In the third assault on Everest the whole climbing 
party was snatched from the mountainside by an avalanche and swept downward sey- 
eral hundred feet toward the cliff of a glacier. Seven Sherpa porters, unable to stop 
their descent, were hurled over the brink to instant death five hundred feet below. 
This picture, taken at an altitude of about 20,000 feet, shows some of the treacherous 


crevasses on the mighty Rongbuk Glacier. 


the contest between man and Nature this year; and, if further 
attempts are necessary, in future years. Man is a persistent 
animal and will not recognize defeat. Mount Everest, sooner 
or later, must yield to those who insist on standing on its topmost 
pinnacle. oe: 

But if His Serene Holiness the Dalai Lama of Tibet has any 
influence with the gods guarding the Sacred Mountain, the weath- 
er will favor this fourth expedition. Not only has he now 
granted a permit for a new attack to be launched, but also has 
sent his best wishes for the success of the stupendous under- 
taking. Rightly or wrongly, he believes next year to be propi- 
tious, and that then the gods of the mighty Chomolungma (as 
the Tibetans call Everest) may be disturbed with comparative 
safety. He has done even more than this, for the invisible 
barrier at the summit of the Jelapla Pass has been lowered and 
the expedition may pass over the spot where the fluttering prayer- 
flags mark the frontier of the “Forbidden Land.” ses 

The epic story of how near the 1922 and 1924 expeditions 
came to accomplishing their object provided one of the most 
thrilling chapters in exploration and mountaineering ever 
recotded. The approach to success in both these expeditions 
was so very Close that the little more, which is so very much in 
mountaineering, counted in sentiment rather than in actual fact. 
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Virtually the deed was done eight years ago. That 
qualifying word has got to be expunged from 
the Everest records, or there can be no rest for 
those who have so gallantly waged war on the 
world’s highest mountain; and there is every 
reasonable possibility that the 1933 expedition 
will be victorious. If brains and nerve, muscle 
and money, science and perfect equipment, hardy 
and well-trained hillsmen porters can be made to 
count in the struggle against long odds, then the 
great mountain will be vanquished. 

The expedition of 1921 was in the nature of a 
most careful and painstaking reconnaisance. 
Those of 1922 and 1924 were serious attempts 
to reach the summit at 29,002 feet above sea 
level. The second expedition, despite immense 
difficulties and real bad luck with the weather, 
failed by less than 1,800 feet to reach their goal; 
and, on June 8, 1924, the difference between 
actual success and failure is known to have been 
reduced to just under six hundred feet by Leigh- 
Mallory and Irvine. That last effort to win a 
victory against time, weather and bad conditions 
ended only with their tragic deaths on the moun- 
tainside. To this day it is not known definitely 
whether they won their way to the actual summit 
or just failed to cover that tantalising six hun- 
dred feet. They were last seen ascending strong- 
ly: the rest is a mystery. Perhaps the gaps in 
that heroic story may be filled in during this 
coming assault on Everest; more probably, how- 
ever, the answer to the riddle of that last climb 
will never be known to the world. The climbers 
of the fourth attack will be aided greatly by the 
invaluable knowledge gained in former attempts, 
by the experiences of the German and Bavarian 
attacks on Kanchenjunga, and by the more re- 
cent conquest of Kamet on June 21, 1931, by the 
Smythe expedition. The task of this fourth 
expedition, therefore, is immensely lightened. 
The best means of conquering the mountain are 
well understood. However, the task of conquer- 
= ing that last six hundred feet still remains— 
: unless it be finally proved that Leigh-Mallory 
and Irvine did so in 1924 and died either at their 
very goal or on their return journey. 

Those who followed the course of the two 
previous attacks can appreciate the superhuman 
endeavor entailed. The unconquered mountain 
has many points in its favor. Against this geo- 
graphical Carnera will be pitted human brains, 
brawn, stamina and a dauntless courage 
both individual and collective. George Leigh- 
Mallory, who died on ‘his last attempt to scale [verest, 
declared that the odds were fifty to one against any hope 
of success. He put those odds against any single expedition 
in any single year. There are many today who think 
the odds are about even in the case of the 1933 assault. Time 
alone can decide. 

Towering 29,002 feet into the Himalayan skies, the gigantic 
mountain is awaiting the coming of the little band of dauntless 
climbers, all of whom are eager to wipe out past defeats and 
scale its snow and ice-clad slopes. They are all inspired by a 
relentless and unswerving determination to win the unequal 
fight and finally unveil the last of Nature’s secret hiding places. 
Everest has nearly a year to collect its forces to repel the invaders 
of its vast glaciers, snow-fields, and range upon range of huge 
ice pinnacles. Mighty storms are now raging round those remote 
heights, making impregnable the lonely grandeur of the peaks 
that form the “Roof of the World.” And the Sacred Mountain 
will wait, confident in its own great strength, while the long 
train of men and transport animals winds its way over the chill 
Tibetan passes and across the dreary flats of wind-swept table- 
lands that must be traversed before the foot of their goal is 
within sight. 

Early next year the selected members of this fourth expedition 


MOUNT EVEREST FROM THE RONGBUK ICE FIELDS 


Captain Noel from Ewing Galloway 


From the Rongbuk Glacier a series of camps must be built at various points on the steep flank of Everest. One of these camps will be located 

at 22,000 feet under the glittering ice wall half way up the peak. Above this camp others must be built, each one closer to the summit, until 

a point is reached from which the final climb can be made. After 25,000 feet the climbers will have to lie down for ten minutes rest after every 
six steps until they become acclimatized. To reach the 29,002-foot summit progress must be slow and systematic. 


will assemble at Darjeeling under the leadership of Mr. Hugh 
Ruttledge, of Nanda Devi fame. Some of the original climbers 
are no longer available—Generals Bruce and Norton, and Geof- 
frey Bruce are definitely unable to go next year; Dr. Kellas, 
Leigh-Mallory and Irvine died in former attempts; and Major 
Morshead was murdered in Burma last year. But other capable 
and experienced mountaineers are available, fortunately, to re- 
place them. In March, the explorers will set forth from their 
base at Darjeeling to begin the arduous trek of three hundred 
miles across Sikkim and Tibet to the foot of Everest. 
Following the route of the two previous expeditions, the ex- 
plorers will entrain at Darjeeling for the thirty mile journey 
to Kalimpong Road, the railhead of the Himalayan Railways. 
They will pass through the beautiful tropical forests of the 
Teesta Valley. Once clear of Kalimpong Road, however, the 
remainder of the journey must be made on foot through Sikkim 
by way of the Chumbi Valley trade route. This section leads 
past lovely waterfalls-and raging torrents in rock-strewn gorges: 
through forests of giant rhododendrons, gorgeously colored, that 
stir and quiver in the light breezes wafted from the heights of 
the majestic Southern Himalayas towering above them; through 
perpetual rain and steaming mists caused by the terrific heat of 
the tropical belt; and along a road of real beauty and silent 
'grandeur, traversing deep valleys down which leap streams of 


clear water. And this is the main trade route into “Forbidden 
Tibet’’—the path from tropical zones to arctic regions. 

Climbing steadily upwards to the Jelapla Pass, they will finally 
arrive above the tree-belt. The first landmarks seen will be the 
great peaks of Chomolhari (23,800 feet) and the still uncon- 
quered Kanchenjunga (28,150 feet). Tremendous as_ both 
appear, the former is only six hundred feet higher than the North 
Col camp on the slopes of Everest. And on the Jelapla Pass 
itself, amid glacier scenery at 23,000 feet above the sea, the 
expedition will be greeted by the fluttering prayer-flags marking 
the frontier of the desolate and_ still mysterious land of 
Tibet. 

Thence they march forward to Phari Dzong (14,400. feet), 
where fierce and icy winds sweep the barren plains. Chomolhari 
stares down upon this spot; forbidding and ice-bound—a per- 
petual reminder of more formidable peaks further onwards. 
Leaving the high road to Lhasa at this point, the expedition 
will strike northwest to Khamba Dzong over the inhospitable 
uplands of the Donkala route on the eastern spurs of Pawshunri. 

Although the real perils of the fourth expedition will come 
thick and fast when once the slopes of Everest are reached, yet 
there will be many a vicissitude long before then. If the sched- 
ule of the previous expedition (1924) is followed out in its early 
stages, from Khamba Dzong the adventurers will experience 
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A HUMAN CARAVAN IN THE HIMALAYAS 


The Gurkha and Sherpa porters who will accompany the 1933 Everest Expedition belong to a mountain 
race of men who seem almost impervious to arctic cold, fatigue and exposure. Faced with terrible dan- 
gers and hardships they never betray the confidence that is placed in them. 


rough going to Shekar Dzong, standing on the crown of steep 
rocks forming a fine pyramid. Beyond that point up to the foot 
of the Rongbuk Valley Glacier the difficulties are even greater. 
They will have to be pre- 
pared to cross vast stretches 
of open country menaced by 
sudden snowstorms that 
wipe out the thinly marked 
trail; and to battle forward 
in the teeth of bitter winds 
that roar across the plains of 
frozen grass. There will be 
many nights when they must 
pitch their tents as best they 
can in a terrific gale of 
wind and snow. There must 
be days also when it is all 
they can manage to bring 
into camp the mile-long col- 
umn of transport yaks, 
mules, bullocks and ponies. 
The approach to the base of 
Everest is no picnic, but a 
stiff preparation for worse 
to come. 

Despite these difficulties, 
they must press forward 
resolutely and not halt for 
improved weather conditions, 
They will have only about a 
month in which to reach the 
base of Everest, and delays 
en route would be fatal. to 
success. The miuch dreaded monsoon reaches Darjeeling about 
the end of May, at which time the climb up the giant face of the 
Sacred Mountain of Tibet must be well under way, and then 
comes slowly northward to reach Everest early in June. With 
its advent, all attempts to reach the summit must cease for at 
least another year. 

Warm and treacherous, the monsoon completely changes the 


Dr. Somervell 


Leigh-Mallory and Irvine who 

died in the effort to reach 

the summit of Everest in 1924 

are shown here climbing at 

26,985 feet. This is the high- 

est point at which the camera 
has been used. 
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character of the mountain, caus- 
ing great slides of snow and 
rendering the climbers’ high alti- 
tude camps absolutely untenable. 
In a single day in 1922, General 
Bruce reported that the monsoon 
brought about the melting of 
huge snowbanks, crumbled gla- 
ciers, and turned troughs of ice 
into fast-running rivers. It was 
also responsible for the death of 
seven Sherpa porters in a snow- 
slide, and forced the abandon- 
ment of valuable supplies at the 
three highest camps. Further- 
more, in 1924, it prevented any 
further attempts, after that made 
by Odell, to find Leigh-Mallory 
and Irvine. 

Shekar Dzong is fifty miles, 
and a four days’ march, from the 
base of Everest. The route leads 
by way of Bhongchu, Topang La 
and the Pang La Pass (17,200 
feet). From the summit of this 
pass, for the first time, may be 
seen the whole of the vast Ever- 
est system at close range. The 
five highest mountains in the 
world are all grouped here— 
west to Chouyo, Gyachungkang, 
Everest, Malaku and Kanchen- 
junga. [Everest holds pride of 
place in the center, generally with 
a great cloud pennon on its giant 
peak. Thence onward by way 
of Nyomdo, Tashi Dzong and thus to the now famous Rongbuk 
Monastery. 

lf the travelers are in luck they will meet a pilgrim on his 
way from Lhasa to Everest, intent on paying devout homage to 
the gods guarding the Sacred Mountain. His pilgrimage is one 
of prostration. Stretching himself at full length on the road, 
he touches the earth with his outstretched hands, and marks it 
with his finger nails. Then he rises and walks forward to that 
mark, and repeats the process. Thus, slowly but surely, he will 
cover the two hundred miles to his destination—roughly 880 
prostrations to the mile, or 176,000 prostrations for the entire 
journey. A pilgrimage such as this demands a degree of re- 
ligious devotion and patience beyond all ordinary men’s capacity. 

Such a sight is typical of Tibet. There is an ancient tradi- 
tion in the Orient that Our Lord, in the unknown years preceding 
His Ministry, visited the Tibetan Plateau and dwelt in a monas- 
tery there reading from a “mystic Book of Life” in which the 
Sermon on the Mount is enshrined. It is a myth, of. course; 
yet this tradition persists in the East. Throughout the length 
and breadth of Hindustan, it is believed there are beings in the 
Himalayas whom only the eyes of faith can see, other-earthly 
beings freed from the wheel of birth and death, and who still 
return to aid the world in which once they lived. In the eternal 
snow-clothed hills, it is said, these spirit-men are to be found, 
treasuries of the ancient power and mountains of the ancient 
wisdom. 

Of particular interest is the life and religious ritual of the 
lamas who live in the monasteries perched on the edges of precip- 
itous cliffs at high altitudes. Here is to be found all the learning, 
art and music of Tibet. Strange as it may seem, in Tibet, where 
practically none outside the lamas and the ruling classes can 
read, are to be found some of the most beautiful books in the 
world. Furthermore, books are, comparatively speaking, quite 
plentiful. The principal work—the Bkahgyur—is the great code 
of the Scriptures of all the Tibetan lamas. It comprises no less 
than one hundred eight volumes, each consisting of a thousand 
pages, and contains no less than 1,083 distinct works of transla- 
tion from the Sanskrit and Chinese texts. The whole book has 
108,000 pages—surely a record for any ever made. Each of the 
volumes weighs about ten pounds, and is twenty-six inches long, 
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eight inches 
inches thick. 

The larger monasteries possess 
full sets of this Scriptural code. 
In order to transport the vol- 
umes, at least twelve yaks are re- 
quired; and the carved wood 
blocks from which it is printed— 
movable type being quite un- 
known in Tibet—occupy several 
rows of store-buildings. For- 
merly this great book was print- 
ed at only two places in Tibet— 
at Narthang, the capital of West- 
ern Tibet, where a great printing 
press exists, and a later edition 
at Derge, in Eastern Tibet. An- 
other edition is now printed at 
Bhotan. However, there is also 
a Mongolian edition; and one of 
them, printed in Peking, sold for 
three thousand dollars. A copy 
was once exchanged by the 
Buriat tribe for 7,000 oxen, and 
they paid 1,200 roubles of silver 
for a complete copy with the 
commentaries. 

The major proportion § of 
Tibetan books are in manuscript 
form; and the Bkahgyur was 
first printed from wooden blocks 
about two hundred years ago. 
They are generally written on 
paper, which is made from the 
inner bark of shrub. Small ex- 
tracts from the Tibetan scrip- 
tures, used by the wealthy Bud- 
dhists, are written in letters of silver and gold on a board 
consisting of several sheets pasted together and then varnished. 
They are really beautiful works of art, and very highly treasured 
by the Tibetans. There is a very celebrated library at Sa-kya, 
about one hundred fifty miles north of Mount Everest, which is 
said to contain unique treasures of Sanskrit and Tibetan litera- 
ture, the large pages of the books being wonderfully illuminated. 
Books are regarded in Tibet as sacred objects and are always 
honored by the burning of incense before them. Even fragments 
of books bearing holy words are treated with the utmost rever- 
ence by devout Buddhists. 


These Tibetan monasteries are generally perched dizzily on the 
summit of steep precipices, as also are most of the curious 
walled villages. At sunset or early dawn they have the appear- 
ance of being dream castles in the air. Far away in a remote 
valley among the eternal snows of the Himalayan mountains, 
sixteen miles from the foot of Mount’ Everest, is the sacred 
Rongbuk Monastery. It is built at a higher altitude than any 
other religious building in the world and is the object of great 
reverence by all Buddhists throughout Tibet and China. Here 
the climbers of Mount Everest will see something of the hidden 
mysteries of the monastic life of the lamas of Tibet. They will 
be able to see the masked monks, clad in aprons of human bones 
and wearing grotesque masks, dancing to the weird music 
produced from drums made of human skulls with drumheads. of 
dried human skin and from thigh-bone trumpets. Their Devil 
and Ghoul dances are designed to teach the Tibetans what sort 
of spirits, good or bad, they may expect to encounter in the 
hereafter. 

The Chief Lama of Rongbuk, Sang Rimpoché, is venerated far 
and wide among Tibetans as the incarnation of a nine-headed 
god—Chongraysay. Every summer pious pilgrims make long 
and toilsome journeys across snow and ice-covered mountain 
ranges, from every part of Tibet and even from China, to obtain 
his blessing and pay him reverent homage. He lives here, at the 
foot of Everest, in lonely godhood; while Buddhist lamas and 
nuns kneel at his feet in supplication for his blessings and guid- 
ance. And on the walls of his monastery are pictures of the 
gods guarding Chomolungma. 
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PREPARATIONS AT DARJEELING 


Before the Mount Everest expedition of 1924 set out from Darjeeling, the paymaster took thumb prints of 

Darjeeling will again be the starting point for an assault on Everest. 

From this city the expedition of 1933 will begin the arduous trek of three hundred miles across Sikking 
and Tibet to the foot of the world’s highest mountain. 


Special interest is attached to this Chief Lama by the Everest 
climbers. It is essential to secure his permission to attempt the 
ascent of Everest and his blessing for the great adventure. 
Since the 1922 expedition, 
the attack on the mountain 
has assumed the importance 
of a religious pilgrimage in 
the eyes of the Gurkha and 
Sherpa porters. General 
Bruce, on his first visit to 
the Chief Lama of Rongbuk, 
assured him that it was their 
solemn duty to climb as near 
to heaven as was physically 
possible, and that this could 
only be achieved by reaching 
the summit of Everest—the 
highest spot on earth. 
Thereupon the Chief Lama 
blessed every single member 
of the expedition, from Gen- 
eral Bruce to the humblest 
porter. This fact played no 
small part in the achieve- 
ments of the two previous 
expeditions, for it spurred on 


‘ i Captain Noel 
Captain French is seen here 
wearing the oxygen apparatus 


these sturdy little men to 
perform prodigious feats on 
the mountain slopes. 

This solemn religious. cére- 
mony will ‘take place just 
prior to the final march for- 
ward to the main base camp 


which he used in reaching 27,- 
235 feet in 1922. The weight of 
the apparatus is a tremendous 
handicap. It is still a question 
as to whether or not the use 
of oxygen gas is essential to 
reach the summit of Everest. 


at the foot of the Rongbuk Glacier. The rude dignity of the 
ceremonial will be as impressive as the impassive and sphinx-like 
face of the Holy Lama of Rongbuk. He is a man of most im- 
pressive bearing, and his face is one that Hogarth could have 
painted to perfection. It is not wholly Mongolian in type, but 
has rather a long and irregular nose, while the eyes are straight. 
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IN THE TIBETAN UPLANDS 


In the Rongbuk Valley through which the expeditions to Mount Everest must pass are located some of the most interesting monasteries in Tibet, 

including the sacred Rongbuk Monastery, the highest religious building in the world, sixteen miles from the foot of Everest. The center picture 

shows how the monasteries are perched dizzily on steep precipices. At the left is one of the lamas at the Rongbuk Monastery and at the right 
is a Tibetan lady wearing the characteristic headdress. 


It seems strange to think that the man behind those eyes can 
tell us what it feels like to be worshipped as a god. Imposture 
and self-seeking cannot account for such a man in such a posi- 
tion. Some belief or honest conviction lies behind that quiet 
dignity and behind those shrewd, melancholy eyes. And that is 
really the spirit which moves this great man. In his presence 
none may remain seated, and all devout Buddhists veil their eyes 
before him, 

The last five miles to the main base camp on the edge of the 
immense Rongbuk Glacier will be rough going over tumbled 
moraine and frozen watercourses. Not a bird, animal or green 
thing will be visible, only a great waste of whitish boulders piled 
high into fantastic mounds by earlier glacier action. Down the 
valley, as they struggle forward to their camp at the foot of 
Mount Everest, will whistle the true Rongbuk wind, sweeping 
round the mounds and penetrating to their very bones. And, 
when in camp, the temperature will stand well below the freezing 
point even in their tents. 

From this main base camp (16,500 
feet) they will be able to gaze, at close 
range, upon Nature in her inviolate fast- 
ness and marvel at the incredible forces 
with which she guards the great moun- 
tain. Awe is the only adequate word to 
describe the emotion evoked by the spec- 
tacle of the huge clouds of snow high- 
flung in whirling masses by the hurri- 
canes that rage round the snow-clad 
summit of Everest. The views from 
this main base camp on the Rongbuk 
Glacier are truly awe-inspiring in their 
stark and savage splendor. Great white 
clouds burst continually like giant bombs 
on the forbidding crest, and then dis- 
solve in snow-white spray. It is from 
this point that will begin, in real earnest, 
the heroic assault on that virgin spot. 

The plan of the expedition calls for 
the establishment of a main base camp 
on the Rongbuk Glacier, and then a 
series of camps up to the climbers’ base 
camp on the North Col. With any luck, 
it is hoped to be established at the Rong- : 
buk Glacier by the end of April at the the’ Gurkha "Rises, 
very latest. Immediately preparations 
will be pushed forward in readiness for 
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1922 and 1924 Everest Expeditions. 
mountaineers of this type have been invalu- 
able in the assaults on the mountain. 


the launching of the final direct assault. There will be four to 
six weeks of climbing weather before the monsoon breaks. If 
the latter is the expedition’s good fortune, it may decide the 
success or failure of the effort. During this brief time the ladder 
of high camps must be erected and fully equipped with stores and 
necessities up to the 27,000-foot mark, or even a thousand feet 
higher if found practicable. It is little enough time to accomplish 
all that must be done, especially when one reflects that four hun- 
dred feet an hour is good time to make on the higher sections of 
this climbing. The route will be along the face of the glacier 
to Point Col, then through a dip and up to the higher companion 
peak, which latter is the real crown of Everest. 

The same system of camps will be employed again. The first 
will be five miles from the main base camp and just under the 
snout of the East Rongbuk Glacier; the second camp will be on 
the far edge at 19,500 feet; and the third will be at 22,000 feet 
and close under the glittering one thousand-foot ice-wall of the 
North Col itself. The North Col Camp 
(23,200 feet) is only six hundred feet 
less in altitude than Chomolhari, and will 
serve as the base camp for the high 
climbers. It is the point from which, in 
1922, Mallory, Somervell and Norton 
fought their way to a height of 26,800 
feet without oxygen; and from it also 
Geoffrey Bruce and George Finch, with 
the aid of oxygen, reached a record 
height of 27,235 feet. The summit of 
Everest was then but a little over 1,700 
feet away when their last upward step 
was taken. Human endurance could 
then stand no more. And it was from 
here that Norton and Somervell, in 1924, 
although tired men because of their 
heroic efforts 'to rescue some marooned 
porters, reached an altitude of 28,100 
feet without oxygen—just 900 feet below 
their goal—and then had to admit de- 
feat. It was cruel, hard luck to come so 
near to victory, and see it snatched from 
their grasp. 

The way up to the North Col camp is 
difficult. First the mountaineers must 
climb the East Rongbuk Glacier, over the 
rough moraine, through a forest of*ice 

(Continued on page 50) — 
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Venerable Cities of the Vermilion Coast—France’s Least Known Littoral 
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medievalism and modernism, romance and rationality, that 
: is Spain. Following the route of Hannibal from Carthage 
to Rome on foot, bicycle and muleback precipitates one into a 
thousand pitfalls south of the border, and having climbed that 
fabulous defile, the Perthus—over which once trudged the ar- 
mies of Hannibal and of Caesar, the commerce of the Saracenic 
and Christian worlds—the casual traveler is in France. 

The crossing of a frontier is always like a laying on of the 
hands. I called it France. One-is thinking rather of vivid peaks 
plunging headlong into the blue expanse of the Middle Sea; of 
stone-built villages ensconced high in the clefts of mountain 
ranges; of brightly hued seaports lying prostrate at the foot of 
citadels older than history; of a stoic and stolid peasantry, neither 
French nor Spanish and infinitely more fascinating than either— 
in short, one is thinking of the Cote Vermeille. 

It is the least-known littoral of France; the Route des Pyrénées 
and the Barcelona Express parallel it with humiliating disregard 
for settlements. Paris travel bureaus have yet to exploit it, and 
the major point of interest, Collioure, does not even boast a hotel. 
Yet this obscurity by no means indicates a paucity of attractions. 
On the contrary, years of travel along the highways and byways 
of France, have failed to re- 
veal a glamour so authentic as 
Collioure preserves. Cauco 
Illberus the Romans called it 
in the days when its harbor 


B EHIND me lay that incredible pot-pourri of Heas and fiestas, 


man, brings a thrill of discovery greater than Tarragona 
or Arles for all the fine phrases that have been squan- 
dered upon those darlings of the guide books. Here 
the most delicate, the most lovingly designed quadrangle of 
arches imaginable encloses the most blessed and appealing of 
wild gardens. Here (I think) among the acanthus plants, if 
anywhere in the world, must be enshrined the spiritual serenity 
of the ancients. 

The carved capitals of the coupled columns depict biblical 
scenes with amazing candor. From the birth of Eve to the 
Crucifixion the whole pageant is superbly rendered in stone 
caricature, made doubly suggestive by an engaging old caretaker 
who has memorized every scene. In his small domain he leads 
the jolliest of lives, exposing the intimate details and spreading 
the most virulent gossip about his sculptured wards. He con- 
fessed with a twinkle in his eye that he had once been to England 
—and then went off into a lengthy description of troop move- 
ments under the third Napoleon. 

“And what part of England did you see, mon vieuwx?’” I asked. 

“Oh both Jersey and Guernsey, Monsieur; they are lovely the 
British Isles, but nothing compared to France, Monsieur.” 

I paid him his pourboire, folded into my map an acanthus leaf, 
and made speed on my bicycle 
away from the city of the 
motker of Constantine. lor 
the world ] would not have dis- 
illusioned the old fellow con- 
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talized the name in history be- 
fore it was changed to Castrum 
Helena to honor the mother of 
Emperor Constantine. Colli- 
oure would still be the port for 
Elne if that wretched twentieth 
century successor to the me- 
tropolis were not as shrunken 
in commerce and population as 
in name. But today Elne’s 
great ramparts beside which 
fifty thousand footmen, nine 
thousand horsemen and thirty- 
seven elephants of the Cartha- 
genians camped after forcing 
their way across the Pyrenees, 
are miserably decayed. An in- 
congruous white concrete reser- 
voir dwarfs the Gate of the 
Caesars. Its streets are the 
quintessence of squalor. [rus- 
trated purpose sits heavily upon 
the dull countenances of its in- 
habitants and the hopeless ex- 
pression of a paralytic seated 
beside the cathedral door seems 
to testify that even the grace of 
Heaven has been withdrawn. 
A few Roman columns built 
into the wall of a store front, 
and the acanthi growing in the 
cloister are all that remain to 
recall Elne’s classic heritage. 
Yet the cloister of St. Eulalie, 
Romanesque rather than Ro- 


Brilliantly painted in every conceivable color are the fishing boats 
which are pulled ashore beneath the sixteenth century fortifications 
of Collioure. This old port at which the galleys of Hannibal once 
anchored is incredibly picturesque in a world gone industriously drab. 


the road again. Westward 
and to the south frowned that 
monarch of the Pyrénées Ori- 
entales, the Canigou. From 
Eine it looms up through the 
blue flume of the valley, a 
white cone—almost : Fujiyama 
—and in the spring when the 
peach and the cherry orchards 
at its base are in blossom the 
illusion of Japan is complete. 

Down the valley along the 
slopes defining the coastline 
swings the road to Perpignan. 
It is a white road of white dust, 
and it shines with a white heat 
under the sun. Yet a breeze 
advances. It makes little tor- 
nadoes of dust along the road. 
It is restless morning with 
clouds from Africa advancing 
also, but far away. Strange 
that we should think of Africa 
as just over the horizon to the 
south. 

he peasants are coming to 
market, slow walking, jolting, 
some atop the panniered burros, 
others on foot. A mother 
nursing a baby, another with 
four. Down from the hills 
they come in clusters and alone. 
Black spots against the white, 
white road. The quick nod- 
ding of the woman’s head as 
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she rides atop the pan- 
iers, the regal slavery 
of a human caryatid 
under a basket laden 
with farm fowl, the 
clear sharp staccato of 
the burro’s tiny hoof- 
beats piercing the air 
like shrapnel. Today 
Perpignan is the center 
of Creation, The peas- 
ants are coming along 
all of the roads in this 
manner, and by midday 
all will have plodded 
back home. What is it 
that draws the whole 
land to market? Is it 
not as much the pros- 
pect of exchanging 
words as commodities, 
the human contact 
which the isolating hills 
prevent ? 

In some manner or 
other I got wind of Col- 
lioure and altered my 
northward course at 
the first bifurcation 
toward the sea. Near- 
ing the coast, I asked a 
peasant group if one 
might find lodging in 
the village. I had used 


French to question them, but the reply was couched in a curiously 
mongrel tongue, “Oui, monsieur, touta la monda es muy gentille 
Their voices retain the soft accent of their Spanish 
They speak with the same lilting cadence of Cata- 
lonia proper, but their language is more than half French. 

Had I known what awaited me, Elne could hardly have retard- 


y dedans.” 
neighbors. 


ed my steps as long as it did. But the 
neat folds of the brownish Roussillon 
hills guard their secret until one is 
almost upon the town. Then tarrying 
upon the brink of the Corniche the road 
reveals, suddenly, the sea and what is 
assuredly one of the breath-taking pan- 
oramas of the Mediterranean. world— 
citadel after citadel crowning the bril- 
liant uplifts of the Cote Vermeille 
southward as far as the eye can see. To 
me, one of the charms of the Cote 
d'Azur is the knowledge that some- 
where beyond those gaunt headlands 
lies Italy. It is the same with Spain and 
the Vermillion Coast. Look at any map 
of France and if the scale is big enough, 
you'll see Collioure down there near the 
Catalan border, north of Port Vendres 
at a point where the eastern Pyrenees 
actually end in the sea. Fortunately few 
save an occasional artist, honeymooners 
or a wanderer such as [ take the trouble 
to visit Collioure, so the great Roman 
and Medieval port, now degenerated in- 
to a fishing village and safely hidden 
by its ring of fortresses, is permitted to 
lead a charmed life undisturbed. 

The town itself is a set for the living 
cinema of Catalan life. Its houses, tall 
and brilliantly tiled, their plaster walls 
tinted in the Italian manner, pile one 
upon another up slopes punctuated with 
palms and the slender cypresses of the 
Levant. But it is to the quai that one 
inevitably gravitates—that sloping quai 
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been almost completely destroyed. 
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The great ramparts of Elne beside which Hannibal’s fifty thousand footmen, nine 
thousand horsemen and thirty-seven elephants encamped after crossing the Pyrenees have 
Today the Romanesque cathedral of the twelfth 


century dominates the squalid little town. 
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On market days the peasants come down from the 

hills along the roadways that lead to Perpignan. 

Black spots against the white roadway, their tiny 
burros are heavily laden with produce. 
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upon which the galleys 
of Imperial Rome were 
drawn at night, and 
where those of Car- 
thage dared to dump 
the supplies for its con- 


quering hordes _ biv- 
ouacked at Illiberus 
nearby. 

Indeed it was the 


last contact that Han- 
nibal had with home 
before marching his 
men across the plains 
of France and over the 
Alps into Italy. His 
spirit seems to linger 
on in Collioure. Today 
a local tradition of the 
galleys is kept alive by 
the Grace of a bon 
Dieu who puts a sense 
of the fitness of things 
into the hearts of these 
Catalan fishers. 

At night the crescent 
beach sloping to the 
water from the beetling 
walls of a twelfth cen- 
tury Crusader’s castle 
serves as a dry dock. 
Brilliantly painted in 
every conceivable com- 
bination of colors, are 


the fishing boats: red hulls with black and yellow trimmings, pur- 
ple ones striped green and orange with great protruding Viking 
prows gilded to catch the sparkle of the sun. 
incredible in a world gone industrially drab. But to appreciate to 
the full the magic of its spell one should see the harbor by night 
when the clock in an amphibious church tower becomes a light- 


Collioure is really 


house as well as a time piece. Thanks 
to its illuminated face, the rade is 
blessed with perpetual, though highly 
synthetic, moonlight. x 
Just before dawn the fishers lift their 
lateen sails by lantern-light to catch the 
breeze that blows towards the Balearic 
Isles. Then returning with a catch of 
anchovy and sardines by six a. m. the 
day’s activity in the town begins. The 
fish are scooped up in buckets on the 
end of long poles, given a cursory wash- 
ing by the fishwives, and packed in 
boxes between layers of ice for ship- 
ment to the canneries. But the older 
women in a kind of endless mortality 
spend their days sitting under gnarled 
oaks by the town walls mending the 
interminable nets. Dressed in black 
from their heads to their feet are the 
women of Collioure—all but the very 
young, who assemble some approxima- 
tion of the Parisian mode to startle the 
older generation. There seems to be 
no middle age among ‘the Catalan wom- 
en. First one’ sees them brightly 
dressed, young, smiling. Then present- 
ly kneeling by the turgid streams, scrub- 
bing, eternally scrubbing, they take on 
the household cares, assume a somber 


_ garb and at thirty-five are old. 


But if I were to leave the reader with 
the impression that life on the Vermil- 
lion coast is all drudgery, I should 
greatly err, for there is always Sunday, 
and at Collioure the Sabbath is assured- 


ly a day of days. Invariably it is ush- 
ered in by the explosive din of arriving 
motorcyclists, none other than the vil- 
lage priests who roar over from Elne 
in time to wake the town for mass, in- 
cidentally thereby saving themselves the 
trouble of ringing a matin bell. 

The clergy is still the most modern 
thing. about Collioure, but the church 
and the ritual I found to be impeccably 
medieval. Service over, the Grande 
Place at once becomes a focus of ab- 
sorbing interest. It is there under the 
corktrees that the old seadogs roll up 
their sleeves and play a local brand of 
ninepins until the cows come home. The 
young bloods prefer the less gregarious 
pleasures of a five-mile walk along the 
sea cliffs to Portes Vendres, where they 
can treat their ladyloves to the not-to- 
be-denied delights of a glass of 
Cosprons. Never was a town so full of 
courtship as that old Roman port on 
the day of my visit. But otherwise it 
was such a place as one passes through 
in one’s wanderings. Even the large 
poster announcing that twice weekly a 
steamer (under the baffling insignia of 
Cie. de Navigatione Mixte) lifts anchor 
for Algiers, failed to arouse our inter- 
est. As my companion of the day, an 
Hungarian artist with a beard that 
would have done Attila credit, observed, 
Africa’ séems! -méver = to. be Jyery 
far away from the Cote Vermeille, and 
in Portes-Vendres the  red-fezzed 
Senegalese of the garrison have brought their sun-baked architec- 
ture and their dusty verdure with them. 

Tingling from our introduction to Cosprons, we followed an 
erotically inclined couple back to Collioure. Already an abandoned 
caserne over the public garage was doing duty as a dance hall. 
The wails of a bagpipe floated out over the rade to welcome us. 
As always on Sunday nights, the youths were abandoning them- 
selves’ to the wiles of an orchestra whose incompetence must 
surely be unique in the world—a piano innocent of scale, two 
bagpipes, and a guitar—each played with a contemptuous disre- 
gard for the other members of the ensemble, and the saboted 
dancers. But it serves for want of a better. The dances are 
wild, furious inventions that set the blood and the senses glowing. 
When the music stops the partners look at one another in a 
sort of dazed rapture, 
impatient for the clam- 
or to resume. But 
the old women with 
dried-apple faces under 
their black scarves sit 
atiithe ¢ side, quietly 
watching, half-smiling, 
half-musing. A hvexy; 
have danced in their 
time. They know that 
youth lasts but a day, 
and “éternité est de- 
main.” 

The day came when 
the lure of Hannibal’s 
march was _ greater 
than the lure of Col- 
lioure. I dusted off 
Dodo, my bicycle, vin- 
tage of the ’90s, and 
headed north. Rous- 
sillon is perhaps the 
only frontier province 
in France that does not 
uphold the old adage 
about patriotism dimin- 


The unfinished nave and transepts of Narbonne’s 
cathedral have been abandoned to the elements 
and to the depredations of the custodian’s chickens. 


Under the gnarled oaks by the town walls of Collioure the old women sit all day long 
mending the interminable nets of the fishermen. 


ishing as the miles from the border mul- 
tiply. And it is the same all along the 
Céte. Even Narbonne remains essen- 
tially a frontier town. Its people eye a 
stranger with all of the suspicion of 
customs officers. The ruddy aspect of 
its tiled houses bespeaks a southern line- 
age. But the cathedral is distinctly of 
the North. There for the first time one 
recognized that attenuated audacity of 
construction, which forever draws the 
fine hair-line of distinction between 
French and Spanish Gothic. And a 
corresponding difference of attitude is 
to be noted-in the worshippers. ‘The 
somber, full-blooded and oppressive 
heaviness of Spanish Catholicism would 
be as much out of place in the airy 
cathedrals of France as would the gild- 
ed exuberance of a retablo, which re- 
quires the shadows for its effect. 

_Narbonne’s soaring edifice is at best 
only a half portion. Long since, the 
unfinished nave and transepts have been 
abandoned to the elements, and more 
recently to the depredations of a brood 
of the custodian’s chickens. 

“You have a cathedral for your 
chickens. That is not fair,” I protested 
as I sketched. “Ou monsieur, but in 
the long run the chickens are more im- 
portant,’’ came the laughing retort. She 
pointed in the direction of the pres- 
bytére, and disappeared into a hut in 
the side aisle before I could find an 
answer. Such insouciance echoed and 
reechoed cruelly among the lofty arches of desecrated St. Just’s. 
The sun faded from the crucifix and a shadow of gee crept over 
the nave; so I went out. 

At hecbonne as one writer has pointed out, the past has been 
arrested and fossilized. “The great port,’ he writes, “which had 
been filled for so many centuries with all the shipping of the 
Mediterranean, which had been greater than Marseilles or Genoa, 
had rivalled Naples opposite, and was the queen of all that coast 
between Tarragona and Atione, slowly filled. That mother 
city slowly turned to a shrunken, inland place, its ancient func- 
tion lost. 

“And the date of the turning point, when at last the narrows 
had become too difficult, and the harbor too shoal for a continued 
life, is well fixed by the enormous cathedral and palace of the 
Bishop, which stand 
like a fortress, and ave 
yet uncompleted, halted 
at mid-building in the 
very midst of the Mid- 
dle Ages.” 

Beyond Narbonne, 
which was one day to 
give two emperors to 
Rome, the terrible trek 
of the Carthagenians 
eastward must often 
have been lightened, as 
was my own, by ve- 
hement memories of 
that seductive coast, 
which was once the 
wealthiest district of 
Roman Gaul, superb in 
energy and achievement. 
Did not Hannibal know 
the truth of the ancient 
legend: “He who sleeps 
under the shadow of 
the lordly Canigou will 
not rest again until he 
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has returned: 
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CHRISTMAS IN A VISAYAN VILLAGE 


Holiday Pageantry in Mindanao—The Filipino and the Traditions of Old Spain 
—Staging the Battle Royal of the Fighting Cocks 


By Pau T. GILBERT 


me a preview of his Christmas goodies. They have come 

all the way from Manila. It was rather an event when the 
shrill blast of the Perla de las Visaya’s whistle sent the echoes 
rocketing, and the tiny hemp boat came to anchor in the bay. 
Padre Pedro and Chico, his yellow dog, were down at the beach 
with the rest of the village as the long awaited cargo was trans- 
ferred to the naked backs of the porters to be carried through the 
surf. Willing hands lift- 
ed the boxes into the 
carabao. cart which 
creaked with them across 
the plaza to the convent. 

No small boy disgorg- 
ing the contents of a 
Christmas stocking could 
have been more thrilled 
than Padre Pedro as he 
inspected his shipment. 

“Mira! Pocket dic- 
tionaries for my. boys; 
scented soap and bottles 
of perfumery for the little 
girls! Figs, raisins, wal- 
nuts, dulces, and sugared 
cakes! My niios will be 
too delighted.” 

To one accustomed to 
the white Christmas of 
the North, with its ever- 
greens, holly, and mistle- 
toe, the realization that 
the same holiday spirit 
can prevail under the dip- 
ping palms and blue skies 
of these tropic shores 
comes as a pleasant sur- 
prise. At the convent, 
the padre’s boys and girls 
have been busy for weeks 
making paper lanterns, 
artificial flowers, and cut- 
outs — chickens, ducks, 
and lambs—for the altar. 
Every evening I have 
heard their high-pitched, 
childish voices ringing out 
as they rehearsed the 
carols which they will sing 
Christmas morning on the 
streets. The ‘musicer,” 
a pock-marked little man 
in owl-like shell-rimmed 
glasses, sits at the melode- 
on, working the pedals 
with his bare feet, while 
the children cluster round, x 
praising the Lord in song. And woe to him who sings 6ff pitch, 
as the maestro’s baton will come down sharply on his head. 

Now that vacation days have come, the nifios are enjoying 
themselves in the surf, and from my basket chair in the open 
door of Don Ramon’s tienda I can see their brown heads toss- 
ing up and down like so many coconuts. 


| Bares PEDRO, our jolly little Recoleto priest, has given 
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MAXIMUM CARGO 


The narrow dugout with its large bamboo outrigger solves many transporta- 
tion problems for the inhabitants of the seacoast villages of Mindanao. This 
island is the second largest in the Philippines inhabited by Christian Visayans, 
Mohammedan Moros and a number of pagan tribes living in the interior. 


Our little town, one of the outposts of civilization, is on the 
north coast of Mindanao, the second largest island in the Philip- 
pines, where the climate is always delightful and mountain 
breezes alternate with sea winds. Across the bay, like a painting 


on the backdrop of a stage, rises the blue cone of Camiguin. 
The volcano, at the foot of which the picturesque village of 
Mambajao clusters, is still active, and a plume of smoke hovers 
perpetuallv around its crater. 


To the south of us lies the Moro 
country and the land of 
the lake dwellers. Over 
to the west, beyond the 
rice pads and the hemp 
fields, the Catabatangan 
mountains, mist-coverea 
in the morning, and 
changing from emerald to 
purple, etch their fantastic 
skyline. Beyond this bar- 
rier live the Mandayas, 
the people with’ long eye- 
lashes; the Bagobos, and 
even wandering bands of 
Negritos. On the outskirts 
of our town are forests of 
macao trees, gemmed with 
brilliant orchids, and in- 
habited by colonies of par- 
rakeets as brilliant. 

A jungle river, cano- 
pied by bamboo, which 
droops like our own weep- 
ing willow, winds through 
the village to the sea. It 
is spanned near the mouth 
by a rickety, nipa-covered 
bridge, over which just 
now, Moros and Mon- 
tescos are riding into 
town, some on wheezy 
carabaos, some on wiry 
Chinese ponies. They 
make a colorful picture in 
their red turbans and 
sashes, their gay jackets, 
and their tight-fitting leg- 
gings. The Dato’ Ban- 
corang, a wicked-looking 
bolo in his sash, is fol- 
lowed by his harem. The 
women carry parasols. and 
ride side-saddle on red 
upholstered sillas with 
rattan backs. They are 
loaded down with jew- 
elry—bangles and _ gold 
nuggets—and their teeth 
; - are stained with betel. 

Other strange tolk from Siquijor, Bohol or Negros, have ar- 
rived in bancas, long dugout canoes with bamboo outriggers and 
nipa-thatched cabins. They have moored their mosquito-like 
craft on the beach, where they have established a camp and a 
market. The acrid fumes of coconut husks rise from the fires 
over which the women are cooking fish and rice. They have 
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brought with them native pot- 
tery, mushroom hats, bark and 
spices, and coarse fabrics which 
they are offering for sale. The 
men have brought their favorite 
fighting cocks, bred from jungle 
fowl, and can be seen squatting 
on the beach, hefting their birds 
and stroking their plumage, for 
to the sporting element, the cock- 
fights, which last throughout the 
week, ending in the battle royal, 
will be the chief attraction. 

Much of the community life 
centers at the mouth of the river. 
Here the fishermen have their 
shacks and canoes, and here they 
throw. their morning catch, fish 
of all colors of the rainbow, with 
here and there, a curiosity, such 
as a sea horse. Just above the 
bridge, under a spreading banyan 
tree, the girls come for an early 
dip, and still dripping, pick their 
way daintily up the path, their 
lustrous black hair rippling down 
their shoulders, their graceful 
bodies wrapped in Moro cloth— 
dusky Venuses emerging from 
the bath. Here, too, the women 
bring their washing, and with 
their camisas tied under their 
arms, pound their clothes on the 
flat stones. Peanut shaped ba- 
bies, their bellies distended with 
rice and bananas, romp naked on 
the sand or in the water, while 
out in midstream, immersed to 
the nose, the family carabao is 
cooling off. 

The town, with the exception 
of the church and the convent, 
and a few more _ pretentious 
buildings, is a collection of nipa 
huts, perched on bamboo poles 
and reached by ladders. In 
front of many of the huts are 
tiny stands where betel nut, 
camotes, chocolate or dried fish 
are displayed for sale. Chickens 
scratch in the dust of the road- 
side. Barefoot girls pound rice 
in wooden trays or spread out 
the sour smelling copra on grass 
mats to dry in the sun. 

The plaza is dotted with pigs, 
dogs, and goats. The pigs— 
babuis—are the village scaven- 
gers, and their long coalscuttle 
snouts go poking into all sorts of 
filth. In the center of the plaza 
is a pink kiosk where the band 
concerts are held. A wide 
street, the Calle de la Paz y Buen .Viaje—street of peace 
and a good journey—divides the village and extends beyond, 
through copra and abaca groves, until it vanishes into a 
trail leading to the mountains. This is the bazaar street of 
the town. At its intersection with Calle Real, there is a 
fountain shaded by a ylang-ylang tree. Here the girls come three 
times a day to fill their bamboo water tubes and to exchange 
gossip. The tree, a miracle of scarlet blossoms by day, is a glory 
of fireflies at night. 

Padre Pedro’s church, with its twin towers, its galvanized iron 
roof and its adobe walls, dominates the town and overlooks the 
plaza and the sea. Beside it is the convent, standing on tall 
posts, the main floor reached by a long flight of steps. Windows 
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THE BRIDE AND HER ATTENDANTS 


The customs and ceremonials of the Mohammedan Moros on Mindanao contrast sharply with those of 

the Christianized Filipinos. At the weddings of the Moros, the bride and her attendants are dressed in 

gorgeously colored silks and adorned with elaborate jewelry. The exotic effect of the coiffure is height- 

ened by the curious patterns formed by the white dots on the face and the long strands of black hair 
plastered across the forehead and along the ears. 


are missing here and there, and parts of the wall have crumbled 
away. Its run-down appearance dates from the insurrection 
days of thirty years ago, when the American soldiers made it 
their barracks. You can still see the names or initials of the 
soldiers. carved in the woodwork. 

Don Ramon is the Presidente. While Dominga, his Mestiza 
wife, is concocting a long drink for me—it is made of the milk 
of green coconuts, the white of an egg, sugar and limes, and one 
other ingredient, and will be lashed to a foam with a swizzle- 
stick—Don Ramon is upstairs playing twenty-one with his 
councilmen. 

The little drygoods store across the street—everything, even 
the horses and the people, seems to be drawn to a diminutive 
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A YOUNG BAGOBO 


Son of a savage race which until comparatively recent times made 

human sacrifices to propitiate its divinities, this young Bagobo still . 

wears the turban-like headdress, the barbaric necklace and earpieces 

and the richly embroidered costume of his forebears. Like the Moros, 
the Bagobos are Mohammedans. 


scale in these far-off islands—goes by the pretentious name of 
La Aurora. Felicidad, dusky-eyed daughter of the proprietor, 
sits idly amidst her merchandise, a dhobie cigarette between her 
fingers. Her pina scarf has been discarded; her throat and 
shoulders, of the texture of payaya, are bare. Her head is pil- 
lowed on a brown arm thrown out across the table. One of her 
dainty, gold-embroidered zapatillas has fallen off, and a plump 
bare leg tapering into an exquisite foot swings indolently under 
the bench. A tropical butterfly has alighted on her shoulder, 
mistaking her perhaps for a flower. Tonight, at the ball, Felici- 
dad will wear white stockings and slippers and a gown of gauzy 
José cloth, and will be quite the belle. 

On the next corner, where a wooden Atlas supporting an 
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immense globe on his shoulders braces up the balcony, is Chino 
José’s store, “El Globo.” It occupies the ground floor of a pink- 
and-white two-story building with a nipa roof and sliding shut- 
ters through which lozenges of sea shells admit the light. A 
bamboo awning has been rolled down as protection from the sun. 
The place is redolent of copra, with a suspicion of opium fumes. 
You can hear the click of wooden beads as Chino José, in his 
pajamas, casts up his accounts on the abacus, while his partner, 
Chino Santiago, a paint brush stuck behind his ear, is following 
the ledger with his long, curved finger nail. Both “Inchicks” 
have married native girls, and are good Catholics. 

A colored lithograph of Nuestra Setorita del Rosario, her 
ample, flaring skirts protecting the little children of the church, 
hangs on the wall beside them. Occasionally the merchants take 
a sip of cool tea from the oja in the corner. By drinking tea, 
they have remained immune from dingue fever and Asiatic chol- 
era, diseases which claim many victims in this paradise. The 
Chinos do a wholesale business in hemp, copra, and rice. These 
products, brought in on carabaos, are stored until picked up 
every six weeks or so by the Da-ling-ding or the Perla de las 
Visayas. Their retail stock in trade consists of bolo blades, 
cotton goods, silks, petrolia, lamps, iron pots, tinware, musical 
clocks, jewelry, hats, shoes, and shirts, 

The public market; or mercado, a long, rambling, nipa-thatched 
pavilion, is being decorated with paper lanterns and strips of 
bunting. Already, the merchandise has been laid out in grass 
trays on the earthen floor—long strips of tobacco which you can 
roll up into a cheroot; chocolate, bananas, devilfish, rice cakes, 
betel, and guinimos—-an unappetizing variety of sea food. The 
place reeks of fish, coconut oil and cigarette smoke. Wrinkled old 
hags, with feet like starfish, squat beside their offerings. A 
carabao has been slaughtered, and the butcher is hacking off hunks 
of meat. Moro and Montesco girls add a dash of color to the 
scene. Their hair is saucily banged and bobbed; they wear gold 
earrings and anklets, and dress in red and yellow, like Gypsies. 
Their waists, below their brassicres, are bare, and their backs 
curve ina graceful S. Their perfect posture comes from carry- 
ing burdens on their heads, 

Tonight the bazaar will be gay with lighted lanterns. Pedro 
Pocpotoc, the town droll, will sing comic songs to the accompani- 
ment of a squeaky violin. The girls at the tobacco booths will 
sell special cigarillos, tied in pink ribbon, in honor of the fiesta. 

Padre Pedro is something of a scholar and a poet. He has a 
surprising knowledge of American literature. He likes to smoke 
his cigarette and contemplate the evening star—‘the star the 
shepherds know well—see how she hugs the earth as if she loved 
it.’ As a housekeeper he is not so good. Rare Latin books are 
scattered over the floor of his apartment. His richly embroid- 
ered vestments are hung on a long line, together with his mud- 
spattered black robes. In one corner stands the cane-bottomed 
Spanish tester bed with its long red cotton-stuffed bolsters. It 
is draped with a mosquito bar. The floor, of rosewood and 
mahogany planks, is innocent of rugs or carpet. 

The walls, save for a crucifix, are bare, but the open window, 
especially in the early morning, frames a charming picture, a 
vignette of river and jungle; the broad leaves of the abaca drip- 
ping with dew, the waters gliding silently between banks of 
primeval foliage, and rippled only by the wings of tropical birds; 
the mountains rising tier on tier through the dissolving mists, as 
on the first day of creation. 

Padre Pedro rises early. His breakfast is laid out for him on 
the balcony, a breakfast of sweet cakes and chocolate. There is 
a patter of bare feet as his sacristans and houseboys rush in to 
kneel and kiss his hand. Finishing his cakes and chocolate, the 
padre lights a dhobie cigarette and 1s ready for the day’s business. 
Visitors, who have been waiting on the stairway with their gifts 
of eggs, chickens, and bananas, are received. 

“This man,” says the padre, as a grotesque old fellow steps 
up, ‘lives in one house near from the shore. He has presented 
me with the stout rope to tie my horses with. Once he brought 
me fishes, but he says now there are no more fishes in the sea... . 
God will reward you... .” 

“This little girl loves me too much. She is my orphan, she and 
her two brothers. I have bought one house for them near from 
the church, and for the girl, one sewing machine. Their mother 
has been stealed (robbed) of everything, and she has died a 
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MORO YOUNGSTERS AT SCHOOL 


At the Mohammedan schools the study of the Koran, source of all wisdom, still provides a heartbreaking task for the Moro youngster, In re- 

cent years the influence of orthodox Moslem teaching has been waning. On the island of Mindanao as in all other parts of the Philippines, Ameri- 

can schools have been established. These schools are gradually destroying superstition and religious fanaticism among the Moros and paving the 
way to a better understanding. 


month ago. The children have nobody but me.” The girl is 
plump and pretty now, though when Padre Pedro found her, she 
was half starved and wasted with fever. But this is only one of 
his innumerable charities. 

A young mother who has walked in from a distant barrio to 
register the birth of her baby, stands embarrassed in his presence, 
trying to dig her toes into a crack in the floor. “At what time 
was the baby born?” he asks. “What was the date?” “Ambut. 
I don’t know, padre, but it was about the time the chickens were 
awake.”” The baby had arrived that very morning! : », . 

The padre makes a tour of his establishment. .The ground 
floor is partitioned off into compartments for his livestock. :.In 
a large “calaboos”’ are sixty-seven chickens—they are counted 


daily—but, as the padre laments, they have been derelict in “put= 
There is a corral for his ponies, and a bamboo 


ing” eggs lately. 
stockade in which his pigs are confined. The collection includes 


also a little goat, a gift from Padre Cipriano of the next parish. . 


The Christmas morning mass in this Visayan village ,¢arries 
you back to the Middle Ages. A myriad candles shed their mel- 
low light over the kneeling figures on the unpaved floor—women 
in black veils and chinelas; young girls in pina dresses; children, 
whose only covering may be a shirt. Dogs, chickens, and goats 
mingle with the worshippers undisturbed, even as. they might 
have gathered around the manger on that day of»days.. Don 
Ramon is there, clad in snowy white, and sporting a'gold-headed 
cane. The councilmen make a brave appearance in their bagg 
blue trousers and white blouses. The municipal band furnishes 
the music. The altar has been transformed into a manger, a 
realistic touch being given by the paper chickens, ducks, cows 
and sheep. Three illuminated transparencies in the shape of 


stars, representing the three wise men, are manipulated on wires 
overhead, being worked slowly forward over the sea of wonder- 
ing, upturned faces. In the utter naiveté of the service lies its 
charm. It requires little imagination to feel as if one were actual- 
ly in the presence of the newly-born Messiah and that the villag- 
ers of Bethlehem, together with the Magi, had gathered there to 
pay. Him reverence, 

The* devotions over, the populace adjourns to the cockpit, a 
circular bamboo enclosure, with a gallery for the judges. As 
youvapproach, you can hear the lusty challenges of the fighting 
fowl ring out. The birds strain at their tethers or peck at the 
rice strewn on the ground. They seem to know what is expected 
of them, and they are eager to be at each other’s throats. Little 
brown men, with their shirts outside their pantaloons, if any, 
squat down over their birds and smooth their plumage as they 
adjust the razorlike spurs. Everything may depend upon the 
nicety of this adjustment, for if a spur should slip, it would be 
all over with the wearer in an instant. 

Once you have paid admission, you are given a receipt by the 
doorman, who stamps the sole of your foot with red ink. If 
you leave the ring and return, you have only to present your foot. 
You make your way through the venders of betel and tobacco into 
the gallery where, in a maelstrom of mushroom hats, a line has 
been drawn on the ground, on either side of which the wagers 
are laid. Here the hubbub is redoubled. The cocks are scream- 
ing at the top of their lungs. Dato Bancorang, a famous breeder 
and trainer, is tentatively matching one of his birds against one 
of Don Ramon’s, taking care to keep tight hold of its tail. You 
will have time only to buy a cup of hot chocolate or a raisin 
cake from one of the pretty sevoritas before the fun begins. .. . 
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Moros are staging an amateur contest between two favorite cocks. 


The gong sounds for the first fight, and the spectators crowd 
around the pit. Small boys who have climbed the copra palms 
Chino José 
meaning the 


outside cling precariously to their lofty perches. 
excitedly waves a ten peso note, crying “guingan,’ 


green bird. He finds a taker, and the money 
is tossed on opposite sides of the line. Silver 
pesos and medio pesos are thrown down, for 
the gambling fever is contagious. 

Now the Presidente orders two policemen to 
clear the ring. Sheaths are removed from the 
spurs. The polished steel glitters in the sun. 
The two birds, the guingan, and the buenting, 
or speckled bird, are launched into the arena. 
Ruffling, and with necks outstretched, they 
dance around waiting for an opening. The 
guingan makes a lunge, which is deftly side- 
stepped. Both birds leap simultaneously and 
strike. The steel blades clash, but without 
effect. A quick stab from the buenting goes 
home, and a thin stream of blood trickles down 
the other’s leg. The guingan reels, lunges, and 
misses. Another lightning stab from his oppo- 
nent finishes the business. The victim quivers 
as the life blood spurts from its breast. It 
staggers and falls dead. 

The winner, swaggering over its fallen rival, 
lets out a triumphant crow. The loser is 
snatched up, rent limb from limb, and hung ig- 
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PREPARING FOR A COMBAT 


Cock fighting, the most popular sport on the island of Mindanao, has as many devotees among youngsters as among adults. These two young 


The day’s water supply is con- 
tained in the hollow bamboo 
this Visayan girl is carrying. 


Ewing Galloway 


The results will not be serious, however, for the birds are not armed with the 
razor-like spur used in professional combats. 


nominiously over the bamboo paling. One battle succeeds another, 
but the sport, if it can be called that, never gets monotonous to the 
Filipino, who will often wager a year’s earnings on a single fight. 

A free-for-all brings the program to a close. Some twenty 


birds are arranged in a circle and dropped at a 
given signal. The less belligerent proceed to 
mind their own business, and scratch for worms 
or set about in search of seeds. One of these 
pacifists is suddenly confronted by a couple of 
tough looking antagonists and is called on to 
defend itself. Groups of threes and fours are 
soon engaged and the ring is full of chickens, 
some maimed or crippled, some still unharmed, 
running to get out of danger. The fugitives 
are booed unmercifully by the crowd. Finally, 
only two remain. One is a little white cock 
who has managed to avoid every engagement ; 
the other a vicious old buzzard from Dato 
Bancorang’s string, a bird with a scrawny neck 
and legs like stilts, who has put down every 
challenger in turn. Dizzy and staggering, this 
veteran of many battles, sidles up to the white 
bird as if to ask, “What are you doing here?” 
It is a case of out and out bluff. If the slacker 
had shown fight, and struck, it probably would 
have won the sweepstakes easily. But one look 
at the bully was enough. With a piteous 
(Continued on page 52) 


FESTIVAL DAYS IN OLD TURKEY 


At the Ancient Capital of the Ottoman Empire—With the Turkish Crowds on 
a Holiday—The Feast of Bayram and its Significance 


By Hoyr Rawtines 


Turks, takes a little over five hours by boat across the Mar- 

mora Sea from Constantinople. Though it is so close to 
the former capital on the Bosporus, Brusa is altogether differ- 
ent from that city. Having been the capital of the Turks long 
before Constantinople succeeded to that position, it is today much 
as purely Turkish than the larger, more conglomerate metropo- 
is. 

Brusa is said to have been founded at the suggestion of Han- 
nibal and served for a long time as the seat of the Bithynian 
kings. It flourished under Roman and Byzantine emperors until 
the tenth century, when it was captured and destroyed by Saif- 
Addaula of Aleppo. The Byzantines restored it, but the Otto- 
mans took it in 1327 after a ten-year siege, and used it as their 
capital until Murad I removed to Adrianople. 

After the pleasant boat trip 
past the Princess Islands and 
across the blue Marmora to 
Mudanya, one still has an auto- 
bus journey of fifty minutes 
over the hills, down into the 
valley and thence to the foot of 
the mountain where Brusa 
lies. In the beautiful wide 
valley of the Nilufer, or an- 
cient Odrysses, many mulberry 
trees grow, feeding Brusa’s 
silk industry. Beautiful straight 
rows of poplar trees, which 
are planted in accordance with 
an old custom upon the birth 
of a child and serve as a dowry 
at the time of marriage, line 
straight roads or mark out the 
borders of fields. Across the 
valley is a great ridge of hills, 
which culminates in the Asiatic, 
snow-topped Olympus. Brusa, 
a city of perhaps 70,000 peo- 
ple, is situated at the foot of 
this mountain. 

One finds in Brusa an almost 
purely Turkish population, in 
marked contrast to the polyglot 
population of Stamboul. For 
some reason closely connected 
with this fact, one finds too a 
much pleasanter, more hospit- 
able, more admirable atmos- 
phere and spirit. This alone 
would render Brusa a pleasant 
place of sojourn. But the 
natural beauty of the city 
makes it one of the most charm- 
ing resorts of all Asia Minor. 
The snows of Olympus feed 
its many clear streams and 
springs. Every mosque and 
coffee yard has its fountain of 
constant-flowing water. There 
are natural hot and mineral 
springs near Brusa which make 
its baths famous. 


l YO reach the city of Brusa, ancient capital of the Ottoman 


MINARET AND CYPRESS 


One of the loveliest cities in Asia Minor, Brusa is noted for its 
beautiful mosques and its stately cypress trees. Along this old thor- 
oughfare one of the Turkish housewives is seen carrying a pan of 
bread dough to the community bakery. This is an important insti- 
tution in the Turkish town for few homes have their own ovens. 


It is said that there is a mosque and a walk in Brusa for every 
day in the year. One might also add that there are enough 
charming coffee yards to amuse one between every walk and 
every prayer time. Sitting in a coffee yard talking, drinking 
tea or coffee and playing cards or tavla (a game like backgam- 
mon)—this is one of the most delightful sports of Asia Minor— 
it is easy to forget the hurry of Western life. One rests on a 
height overlooking the red-tile roofs and the green valley stretch- 
ing to the mountains in the distance. Old plane trees furnish 
shade. A fountain gurgles nearby. White clouds are lined up 
like sheep along the far hills, halted as by a wall, peering motion- 
less over into the valley. Only occasionally do they slip across to 
cast a spot of shade on a distant village. 

But the mosques of Brusa are more noteworthy, per- 
haps, than anything else. Charming as the coffee’ yards are, 
they are often but adjuncts 
of the mosque, where the 
hodja and the worshippers 
may refresh themselves after 
the service. Here in Brusa 
are the mosques and tombs 
of the Sultans Murad I, 
Bayazit I, Mohammed I, and 
Murad II. Muradiyeh is a 
whole city of turbehs, or tombs. 
From a coffee yard overlooking 
that part of the city one can 
survey it as a unit with its half- 
dozen or more stone and brick 
turbehs grouped behind the 
brown, stone mosque. And from 
there one can descend for a 
visit at closer hand. No sooner 
has the bent old keeper ad- 
mitted the visitor through the 
gate into the sacred precincts 
than the hushed quiet of dead 
centuries descends upon his 
spirit. The wind sighs softly 
through the topmost branches 
of the old plane trees. The 
tombs of dead Sultans, their 
sons and _ princesses stand 
scattered throughout the. gar- 
den—stone, octagonal, domed. 
The keeper turns a _ rusty 
key, and I enter one of 
them. It smells musty and 
old. As my eyes become ac- 
customed to the dim light, 
I discern three or four sar- 
cophagi in a row across the 
room; they are long, parallel 
units of marble with ridged 
tops sloping down toward the 
foot and with a white turban 
surmounting a short column at 
the head. The white turbans 
are like the ghosts of sultans in 
the gloom. On the walls as far 
up as the domed ceiling there is 
the ornate handiwork of the 
calligrapher. 


Orient & Occident 


CARRYING HOME HIS PURCHASE 


to the ground as the men bend 
under their burdens, which 
either struggle to be free or ride 
sedately off through the streets. 

The reports of a cannon being 
fired off up the gorge above the 
city announce to the people that 
the sun has set and Bayram has 
begun. Early next morning be- 
fore sunrise the minarets ring 
out the calls of the muezzins. 
The high, wavering call is eerily 
beautiful. Now it is near and 
now it seems far away as the 
muezzin walks around the bal- 
cony of the minaret to call in dif- 
ferent directions: “God is Al- 
mighty. I witness that there is 
no other God but God. I wit- 
ness. that Mahomet is _ his 
prophet. Come to prayer. Come 
to the House of praise. God is 
almighty. There is no other God 
but God. Prayer is better than 
sleep.” 

The muezzin summons the 
people to the mosque in the early 
dawn of Bayram to pray. They 
clatter up the stone steps, shuf- 
fle out of their easily discarded 
shoes, go into the mosque, take 
a position facing the mihrab, and 


After a purchase has been made at Brusa’s sheep market, the sheep’s hind- and fore-legs are tied together stand there silent, waiting. Then 
and he is slung upon a man’s back as though he were a sack of meal. The sheep do not seem to be par- the silence is broken as other 
ticularly disturbed by this method of transportation: they ride sedately through the streets to meet their worshippers clatter up, shuffle off 


fate, which in this case will be sacrifice for the feast of Bayram. 


These ancient tombs are no longer sacred as they once were. 
The new government has seen to that, and, fearing a reactionary 
gathering, does not permit Turks;to enter the place where: the 
tombs are located. The religious Turk of the old school believes 
that there is a special efficacy in-prayers offered up in a spot 
sacred to the memory of early Sultans. The old Turks would 
therefore gather here in great numbers were they permitted to 
do so. Foreigners, however, since they have no _ religious 
motives, are allowed to enter freely and even to take pictures 
inside the turbehs. 

Another mosque of great interest to all visitors because of its 
historical background and inherent architectural merit, is Yeshil 
Cami, the Green Mosque. It is a little gem of simple and un- 
ostentatious beauty, in distinct contrast to some of the great 
mosques in Constantinople. Its Seljuk door is deeply-carved 
like a half-dome and is decorated with delicate stone stalactites. 

Ulu Cami, the Great Mosque, is the largest in the city. One 
enters to find the interior very white and light and cool with 
many square pillars supporting many small domes. There is an 
air of spaciousness down the corridors of pillars. In the exact 
center is a large fountain, where the worshippers wash before 
praying. 

There are many other mosques in Brusa that stand upon little 
hills amid their cemeteries and dark cypresses. There is no 
space here, however, to describe them all and we must pass on 
to the celebration which is approaching, 

It will soon be Bayram time in Brusa, Kurban Bayram, the 
four-day feast of the sacrifice. Sheker, or Sugar Bayram, 
comes earlier in the year and follows the fast.of Ramazan; but 
Kurban Bayram follows no fast and is the feast of the sacrifice 
of a sheep. The sheep market is behind Ulu Cami under huge 
old plane trees where the sheep are packed closely together by 
thousands. Here, many groups of buyers and sellers-bargain, 
clasping and unclasping hands in token of agreement or refusal 
as to price. The sheep have decorations of spots of red on their 
backs; often their horns are gilded. When a sheep is bought, 
his hind- and fore-legs are tied together; he is then slung upon 
a man’s back and carried off through the streets like a sack of 
meal for delivery. The huge fat tails of the sheep hang almost 
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their shoes and enter. The crowd 


Orient & Occident 
THE SADDLE MAKER AT BRUSA 


This old semerji is at work making the pack saddles used univer- 

sally in Anatolia. A clever workman, he can complete one of these 

saddles in about two days. The price ranges from two to four dol- 

lars, according to the quality of the covering and the number of 
decorative tassels hung along the edges. 


becomes more expectant, as the 
clatter of newcomers grows less 
frequent. After a long wait the 
Imam’s voice breaks the ‘silence 
and begins to chant the service 
slowly in a low voice that rises 
and falls. Suddenly there is the 
strange carpeted sound of the 
multitude as it falls upon its 
knees. The chant continues; 
foreheads are bent low to the 
floor; the forms rise again to a 
kneeling posture; again they 
stand. Meanwhile the sad chant 
of the Imam signals the kneel- 
ings and risings, echoing sweetly 
in the domes and corridors, 
When at length the praying is 
over, the people gather about the 
teacher, sitting around him on 
the floor to hear his advice and 
admonition. 

The majority of the people 
who go to the mosques nowadays 
are the peasants, the poor and 
the uneducated. The rest of the 
Turks are struggling to acquire 
Western culture and to many of 
them money is the only God. 

During the Bayram prayers at : 
Brusa the crowded mosques are ei h- ee ue 
free of that unsavory odor that THE HOLIDAY CROWDS IN THE PARK 


arises from unwashed bodies and The large rustic park of Panar Bashi is the heart of the Bayram festivities. Along the right of the pic- 
ragged clothing. Brusa is a city ture are seen booths at which gaudy baubles and a great variety of sweetmeats are sold. The odd wooden 


contraption at the left is the Ferris wheel which is always filled with laughing children packed closely into 
the brightly painted seats. 


of God and flowing water, and water flows both hot and cold 
from the springs in and near the city. On the day before Bay- 
ram, all the peasants were in the baths washing themselves. I 
fell in with a peasant walking along the road who had just been 
to Yeni Kaplica for his bath. ‘There was a great crowd there,” 
he told me; “tomorrow is Bayram, and everyone is taking a 
bath.” 

Bayram might be likened to the American Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, and Fourth of July rolled into one grand celebration. The 
religious service in the mosques is completed on the first day of 
Bayram. The rest of the days are free for enjoyment. The most 
important ceremonial is the feast after the sacrifice of the sheep. 
This custom follows after the tradition of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
and is intended as a propitiatory ceremony to ward off evil. 
Only the more prosperous families are able to sacrifice a whole 
sheep, and they distribute part of the meat to the poor afterward. 

After the feast the people pay Bayram calls on their relatives 
and friends, and exchange the polished and felicitous phrases in 
which the Turkish language is so rich. 

However, the visible and tangible heart of all Bayram activity 
in the city is the large rustic park of Panar Bashi. This park 
would not be impressive in the ordinary American city, but it is 
a large park for Anatolia. It is a primitive, beautiful park, with- 
out green lawns and formal flower beds, but it is surrounded with 
the great trunks of age-gnarled plane trees and with tall, dark 
cypresses overlooking it from the nearby cemetery. 

During the Bayram festivities Panar Bashi is a children’s para- 
dise. There is great noise and confusion everywhere. Little im- 
provised shops, or ubiquitous vendors, sell dolls, tops, spin-wheels, 
whistles ; balloon men sell baubles as gay as that of any midwest- 
ern parade crier. 

But more wonderful for the children than all these are the 
swings, which abound in all sorts, colors and sizes. Some of them 
are like boats that dip back and forth as though they were rocked 
= vigorously by large waves, sometimes nearly capsizing in their 
CHOPPING OUT FOOTGEAR Ce aN exuberance. Others for the smaller children are less violent. Two 

; crude ferris wheels move more slowly, but soar higher than the 
The takounyaji, or maker of wooden clogs, can chop out fifty pairs 


a day from blocks of native wood. Turkish women wear these shoes swings. Their wooden, crate-like cars, brightly painted, hold 
when they are doing their housework. A pair sells for ten cents. four children standing side by side in various degrees of gasping 
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ecstasy with their hands clutch- 
ing the railings. There is no 
steam or electric motive power 
for these wheels, but the chil- 
dren enjoy themselves no less 
because an attendant pulls the 
spokes to make the wheel go 
round. The park is a kaleido- 
scope of the colors and motions 
of whirling wheels, swings and 
laughter. 

As it is noon, I decide to eat 
at one of the improvised, open- 
air stands in the midst of the 
carnival activity. 1 order a pide 
kebab. The pide is the special 
Bayram bread—round and flat 
and tough, like a thick, cold 
pancake. The cook takes one 
off a pile and slaps it several 
times against his palm resound- 
ingly. Then he puts the kebab 
—little square chunks of mut- 
ton—on parallel spits over a 
charcoal fire. From time to 
time, as the meat cooks, he lays 
the bread on top of the meat 
to absorb some of the fat. 
When the meat is cooked, he 
cuts the bread up into chunks 
too, and serves the mixture to 
me in a much greater quantity 
than I am able to eat. 

Above all the gay sounds of 
the carnival is heard, rising and 
falling, the interminable weird 
music of a piper and a drum- 
mer. Arm and lung seem inde- 
fatigable, as the shrill sound of 
the shepherd’s pipe and the 
tom-tom beat of the drum in- 
sinuate their eastern rhythm 
into my spirit. The players 


have been standing before a shed advertising a wrestling match 
soon to take place; but now they organize a procession which 
circles about the park. First come the two musicians, followed 
by two pairs of brawny wrestlers naked to the waist and wearing 


leather trousers which 
come to their knees. 
This Pied Piper pro- 
cession hypnotizes new 
followers at every step 
and soon develops in- 
to a whole straggling 
army of children and 
soldiers. 

I follow them all in- 
to the shed to see the 
wrestling. The people 
sit or stand about an 
Open space of earth. 
Olive oil is poured lib- 
erally over the bodies 
of the wrestlers, and 
they smooth it over 
their limbs until they 
are very slippery. Then 
the same hypnotic mu- 
sic begins again. The 
wrestlers circle - about 
the ring for a time, eye- 
ing one another. Then 
they come to grips 
deliberately, grappling 
with slippery arms, 
grunting, slapping and 
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Punch and Judy of Turkey. 
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THE HEART OF OLD BRUSA 


In Brusa it is said that there is a mosque for every day in the year. 

The city cypresses are even more numerous for it has been the cus- 

tom of the people to plant a cypress tree for each new burial in the 

cemetery. At the right of this typical thoroughfare are the familiar 

Turkish houses with their lattice windows. At the left is a corner 
of one of the old cemeteries. 


ALONG THE MIDWAY 


During the Bayram festivities there is plenty of entertainment for the people, including 
dancing, wrestling and the ever popular performance of Karagéz and Hadji-Vat, the 
At this booth one of the clowns is trying to lure the 


crowd into a dancing show. 


feeling for a sure hold on 
glistening limbs. Occasionally 
they bring each other to the 
ground, but seldom is a man 
actually thrown in a Turkish 
wrestling match. Sometimes 
the wrestling is slow and meas- 
ured while the music beats in 
a slow and measured manner. 
Sometimes the wrestlers fly 
swiftly and furiously at each 
other; hands slap and slip over 
the oily muscles and the eager 
pipe and drum keep time to the 
quickened contest. Or again 
the match must be interrupted 
so that the referee may wipe 
the blinding oil from the eyes 
of the contestants. The whole 
scene is sordid, the spectators 
unbelievably ragged; the dirty 
smell of the East pervades the 
gloom, and the referee is an 
ugly man with a sore eye. But 
it is interesting to watch the 
play of the strong muscles as 
they gleam in the light. 

After the wrestling match, I 
walk to another part of the 
grounds where a large crowd 
has collected in front of a 
wooden platform to be amused 
by the silly antics of clowns. 
Several painted women sit on 
the railings of the platform 
helping to attract the male 
crowd to the show to be given 
inside. One of them with black, 
bang-bobbed hair is dressed in 
a white sailor costume. I pay 
my way into the tent and seat 
myself on a wooden bench be- 
fore a platform stage. Three 


painted women and a nice-looking girl of fourteen are seated in 
a row across the stage. A gypsy man with a violin sits at one 
end of the row, a man with a banjo at the other. The women 
have tambourines and rasping voices appropriate to the conven- 


tions of Turkish music. 
Soon they begin to play 
and sing mournful 
songs. Two of the wo- 
men take their singing 
very seriously and 
make strange grimaces 
on the high notes, a 
line of pain deepening 
between their eyes. 
Song following endless 
song, and the perform- 
ance grows more and 
more tiresome. The 
Turkish audience itself 
seems to give very in- 
different attention and 
no applause. 

/ At length a crude 
curtain is drawn across 
the stage, and the little 
orchestra that has been 
blaring outside strag- 
gles in and begins to 
arrange itself in the or- 
chestra pit. After much 
maneuvering, the mu- 
sicians begin to play; 
the curtain is drawn 
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slowly back. On the stage the little 
fourteen-year-old girl, decked out in 
pseudo-classical dress, walks through 
a dance, trying desperately to make 
graceful movements with her arms. 
Other dancers follow, singing a verse 
of song and then dancing about the 
stage to the tune of the refrain. The 
monotonous beat of the music and 
the voices and the movements of the 
dancers add much to the effect of 
the performance. Like the regular 
throbbing of a machine that beats its 
way into one’s blood and leaves a 
void when it stops, so the monotony 
of the music ‘beats into the blood 
pulse of the listener. This type of 
dancing which one sees now is not 
purely Turkish, having been de- 
graded by innovations which the 
dancers consider western. 

The young girl dances twice. She 
is followed by the oldest and least 
attractive of the women, who wears 
a short, bright dress, and varies her 
dances by attempts at the dance de 
ventre as she scuttles toward the 


glances at the audience. She, too, 
repeats her dance—a purely volun- 
tary encore. So the ladies make their 
separate appearances one after the other to the bitter end, each 
dance similar to the one preceding it save for slight variations. 
The best dancer is saved for the last, and seems, in comparison 
to the others, attractive and graceful in her spangled green 
dress. Only when she opens her mouth in a smile that discloses 
a whole row of bright gold teeth is the illusion shattered. She 
alone draws applause from the apathetic audience. 

After dinner, wandering into the smoky glare of a shed-like 
coffee-house, I find much purer Turkish dancing than I saw in 


A PAIR OF BRUSA’S MERCHANTS 


: Like all Turks, the merchants of Brusa are shrewd trad- 

back of the stage, casting languorous ers. The city is noted principally for its silk spinning 

and for the manufacture of silken goods, towels, carpets 
and prayer rugs embroidered in silk and gold. 


the more elaborate performance of 
the afternoon. Seats are arranged 
about the four sides of the shed, fac- 
ing a bare earthen space in the cen- 
ter. I take one, and a man comes 
for my order of coffee or tea. Only 
men participate in the dancing here, 
which is quite informal and spon- 
taneous. They have removed their 
coats, but otherwise they are not spe- 
cially dressed for the occasion. 
There are only three or four of them 
at first, standing in a line, all facing 
in the same direction with their 
arms across each other’s shoulders. 
The inevitable piper and drummer 
furnish the inevitable” rhythm ‘to 
which the men dance without chang- 
ing their positions appreciably. The 
dancing is very crude, like a highly 
simplified Charleston, or like clog- 
ging devoid of all its. clatter and 
hurry—a slow, leisurely, distinctly 
Oriental clogging. More dancers ex- 
tend the line which soon becomes a 
circle—a circle of men facing inward 
going through their monotonous 
movements. é 4 

They finally make way, however, 
for two of the men who amuse the 
crowd with a loud and lively dialogue 
accompanied by much crude clowning and horseplay. One of 
the men has a knack of making his chin disappear in ludicrous 
fashion until he looks like a Turkish Andy Gump. After this 
interlude the dancing continues. 

Knowing that no Bayram is complete without a Karagoz show, 
I move on. Karagoz, which means “Black Eyes,’ 1s a little man 
only a foot or two in height, made out of camel skin. He and his 
constant companion, Hadji-Vat, are the Punch and Judy of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE OLD CAPITAL OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Brusa is beautifully situated beneath the well-watered slopes of Mt. Olympus. It is said that Brusa was founded at the suggestion of Hannibal 

and was for a long time the seat of the Bithynian kings. It was a flourishing city under both Roman and Byzantine emperors and became the 

capital of the Ottoman Empire in 1327. Today it is far more typical of hed Turkey than its more fam us neighbor across the Bosporus, Con- 
stantinople. 3 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE GRAND TOUR 


OF THE NINETIES 


Snapshots of the Europe our Grandparents Visited 


From the collection of Therese Bonney 


Stats | SS Sate ia Soon 


In the nineties one made the grand tour in trains heavily uphol- 
stered and adorned with the elegant audacities of the art nouveau. 
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AFTERNOON PROMENADE ON THE AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES 


The visitor who strolled along the Avénue des Champs Elysées in the nineties found himself in the midst of the fashion and vivacity of the capi- 
tal. “This grandiose and charming avenue,” as one of the guide books put it, “is at once a triumphal thoroughfare, a park and the most aristo- 
cratic section of Paris.” 


THE GRAND PRIX AT LONG- 
CHAMPS 


When the Grand Prix was held at 
Longchamps, Paris consecrated—then 
as now—its most daring new sum- 
mer fashions. The celebrities of the 
capital, leaders of fashion, ministers, 
diplomats, actresses, politicians and 
journalists mingled with the demi- 
mondaines who wore the gaudy cos- 
tumes designed by the great dress- 
makers of the city. The gentleman in 
the foreground of this group is the 
famous Arthur Meyer, one of the 
most powerful journalists of his day. 


YOUTHFUL ELEGANCE 


Childhood was not exempt from the 
heavy burden of fashion. These chil- 
dren were assembled in the Tuilleries 
Gardens by very fond parents for the 
Concours des Chapeaux. The chil- 
dren whose hats were judged to be the 
most beautiful were awarded prizes. 


CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS AT MONTE CARLO 


The name of Countess Schulemburg may mean nothing to modern 
tennis enthusiasts. Nevertheless, she was the Suzanne Lenglen of her 
day and is seen here defending her title at Monte Carlo. 
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BATHING AT BIARRITZ 


A glance backward at the Grand Plage at Biarritz reveals the somber 

modesty of the nineteenth century. Since the days of the Second Em- 

pire, when it enjoyed court patronage, Biarritz has been one of the 

favorite French bathing resorts. However, Biarritz did not achieve 
its international reputation until recent years. 


MODESTY AT OSTEND 


At Ostend the fair bather was carried out to sea in one of these 
clumsy ocean chariots to which a horse was hitched. The ride was 
a short one, however, for bathers were not allowed to go more than 
eighty yards from shore. Bold swimmers who ventured further were 
recalled by the admonitory blasts of watchmen’s horns. 


WINTER SPORTS a 


Few women risked the rigors of skiing in the nineties. .Dressed in 
the smartest sporting costumes, these two timorous pioneers are pre- 
paring, somewhat self-consciously, for a morning’s outing. 
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FLOWER SELLERS IN 
BERLIN 


After Paris, Berlin seemed 
rather stodgy and dull to visi- 
tors of the nineties. Berlin was 
a parvenu city, they said, and 
the German women lacked the 
elegance of the French. How- 
ever, the military pageantry of 
the Kaiser always provided a 
real thrill. 


IN THE TIERGARTEN 


It is an ironic comment on the 
taste of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury that the peasant costume 
often worn by the German 
nursemaid was far more attrac- 
tive than the stuffy elegance of 
her mistress. This peaceful 
scene in the Tiergarten at Ber- 
lin dates from the period when 
the young Emperor William II, 
in addition to his grandiose po- 
litical and military activities, 
was busy embellishing his cap- 
ital with monuments, palatial 
buildings, parks and_ boule- 
vards. 
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GREEK SOLDIERS ON PARADE 


Greek soldiers in their white kilts and embroidered jackets present a colorful and somewhat romantic appearance which does not conform to the 
efficient standards of modern militarism. Nevertheless, Greece demands a year and a half military service from all her young men, thus impressing 
about 50,000 recruits into the army annually. : . 


THE 


NEW AGE OF GREECE a cc 


Ruined Temples and Modern Engineering—A New Achievement at Marathon 


—The Greek Countryside Today 


By K.. A. MatrHews 


NE might say that there are three Greeces. 

The best known is, strangely, the oldest. It is the 
Greece of Apollo and Aphrodite, the Greece of Phidias 
and Praxiteles and Plato. And on my first visit to Greece, I, 
like countless others before me, followed the trail of the ancient 
monuments and temples. I stood in the desolated shrines of 
Delphi and Eleusis; I dreamed of vanished wealth and empire 
at Corinth, Sicyon, Aegina; I watched the sun set over the 
Athenian Acropolis and shut my ears to the young men shouting 
in the boulevard below. I remember how shocked I was to find 

football being played in the precincts of Olympian Zeus. 

But it is impossible to live for any length of time in this world 
of the past. One begins to meet people, to talk. Athens begins 
to attract attention as a modern capital. Twenty different 
newspapers are being cried in the street, there are feverish polit- 
ical discussions proceeding at the little café tables. One sips 
one’s coffee through the heavy summer nights, talking economics 
or watching the traffic go by, and the atmosphere of the place 
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sensibly changes. Only occasionally is the past remembered: 
by the classic profile of some youth, perhaps, or the far-off pillars 
of the Parthenon appearing between two market-stalls. 

One becomes increasingly aware of a modern state faced with 
and fulfilling modern responsibilities. The admission into Greece 
of one and a half million refugees after the Smyrna disaster 
in 1922 was, <Of —coutsem sone. (ot the most startling and 
extraordinary problems of post-war history; but the manner 
in which American philanthropy and heroic politics met and pro- 
vided for it has been told many times by writers better equipped 
than I. I am thinking now of purely materialistic achievement. 
Since 1925, for example, Athens has transformed some of the 
worst roads in Europe into spacious modern thoroughfares: 
one magnificent avenue runs to the sea; another connects the 
capital with Cephissia, the fashionable residential quarter; a 
fourteen mile stretch of road carries to Eleusis, to be driven 
in course of time as far as Corinth. The sudden development 
of a road system has given tremendous impetus to the motor 
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industry. The results of all this are apparent in many places. 

In the same interval the police force has been drastically 
reorganized. Home industries have been encouraged. The 
tobacco trade, which represents, seventy per cent of the value 
of Greece’s exports, has produced a factory which for plant, 
efficiency, and cleanliness is among the most modern in Europe. 
The water system supplying Athens, which until two years ago 
was the one first devised by the Roman’Emperor Hadrian and 
totally inadequate to. the swollen population, has been replaced 
_ by the creation of an artificial lake one hundred and twenty feet 
deep in a valley near the village of Marathon.: The water of 
-two intermittent torrents has been dammed up and is carried 
_ over ten miles of piping to the distributing reservoirs in the city. 
The detail: in which.a pure, ample, infallible water-supply is 
ensured .for more than a million people is a tribute to the 
American engineers who worked it out and to the Greek gov- 
ernment, who, faced now like all governments with the neces- 
sity. for financial retrenchment, must look back with satisfaction 
' on these and other ambitious ‘public works which so few years 
have sufficed to complete. 

Looking, too, towards the future, I cannot help noticing that 
Athens is already the junction for all the great European air- 
lines going east. There is something at the ‘same time exciting 
and prophetic in seeing the temples of the Acropolis turning 


remotely under the wing of a giant seaplane. Britain, France, 
Holland, Germany, Italy all bring their machines to moorings 
in the air-port of Phaleron Bay. Greece itself has begun a 
policy of commercial aviation, opening services between the 
capital and Jannina and Salonica ; the new means of transport 
shortens to two hours journeys a rice often occupy thirty-six. 
This, then, is my second Greece, the modern Greece that 
radiates from Athens, the Greece of progress and fashion and 
pleasure. There remains the interior, which few travelers see 
and still fewer come to know. This is the wild. Greece, of 
inaccessible mountains, of pine-forests and sparse villages, of 
beautiful, barren, undiscovered coasts. The bigger towns of 
Greece are the sea-ports; behind these lies the scattered, grimly 
toiling population which produces their wealth.. It is amazing 
to consider the natural difficulties which confront the .Greek 
agriculturist. The plains of Thessaly, Macedonia and Boeotia 
are fertile enough, but by far the greater part of the country is 
mountainous and the Greek peasant hews terraces for his vines 
out of the rock-face and ploughs a ledge two or three yards 
wide to plant his corn. His sheep and goats haye no real 


food; his fuel he obtains by cutting the mountain pines, a 
process which in spite of stringent laws is slowly and irre- 
parably deforesting the Mediterranean borders. 
are independent but absolutely destitute. 


These, people 
One may buy in the 


Publishers Photo Service 


THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AND THE ACROPOLIS 


The beautiful columns of ruined temples still symbolise Greece to most travelers, despite the fact that European airliners circle over the Acro- 


polis and Greece is a modern state faced with complex econemic and social problems. 
Emperor Hadrian and consecrated in 130 A. D. 


The Temple of the Olympian Zeus was erected under the 
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country districts tomatoes, 
grapes. Or other sinuitm at 
about a cent the pound and 
earn some gratitude into 
the bargain. 

Religion, simple and 
primitive, still has a great 
hold. The priests are gen- 
erally elected from their 
own small community for 
their kindness and piety of 
life and they are held in 
respect by rich and poor 
alike. It is a touching and 
not uncommon sight to see 
some notable Athenian stop 
and kiss the hand of one of 
these poor, ‘dirty, ignorant 
men. The monasteries, 
however, which survived 
sO many years of adversity 
under the Turkish domin- 
ion and were the chief 
training ground for the 
priesthood, are rapidly fall- 
ing to decay. The greatest 
of them, Megaspileon, built 
inaccessibly into the sheer 
rock-face above the cata- 
racts of Styx, numbers 
now only thirty-five in- 
mates against one hundred 
and fifty twenty years ago. 
It is said that when in 
1827 the monks of Meg- 
aspileon beat off a Turk- 
ish army, they were over 
three hundred strong. But 
they still inhabit that moun- 
tain fastness, feeding their 
chickens, tending their 
beehives, offering their 
agelong hospitality to 
strangers. 

The grotesque hermit- 
ages of the Meteora are 
in a still more pitiable 
plight. These are perched 
upon extraordinary  pin- 
nacles of rock, five in 
number, which protrude 
like the splayed fingers of 
a giant’s hand above the 
Thessalian village of Kala- 
baka. They are uniquely 
unscalable, and the ancient 
method of visitation was to 
be hauled up with all one’s 
possessions in a net by a 
windlass worked by the 
monks. This is no longer 
possible, for the windlass is beyond the strength of the one or 
two bent, solitary hermits who live there, and the net lies dustily 
in a corner, its meshes gnawed through by the rats. A newly 
hewn staircase replaces it. The lover of the grotesque and his- 
toric cannot help but regret the threatened passing of these “mon- 
asteries of the air.” They were founded, like many others, in 
the Fourteenth Century, but nobody knows how the first monks 
reached the summit of the rocks. 

Kalabaka, the town of the monasteries, I visited for the first 
time in company with my wife, with a view to attempting the 
crossing of Mount Pindus towards Jannina in the province of 
Epirus. We had been urgently dissuaded from this adventure 
by the Foreign Office in Athens because Epirus and Pindus are 
traditionally the haunts of Greek brigandage; and the conse- 
quences of this dispute were that as soon as we left our inn to walk 
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REPLACING THE AQUEDUCT OF HADRIAN 


Until about two years ago the water system supplying Athens was that first 

devised by the Roman Emperor Hadrian. Now the capital is supplied by this 

new dam near Marathon built by American engineers. The district was for- 

merly among the most malarial in Greece and a special kind of fish is now 
bred in the lake to destroy mosquitoes. 


A LAST STRONGHOLD OF ASCETICISM 


Megaspileon Monastery is another symbol of the older Greece which is yield- sible to 

ing to the new age. Only two years ago there were one hundred and fifty 

inmates; today the huge building holds only thirty-five. 

built against a precipice covering a cave two hundred feet wide. The base of 
the building is about twelve stories high. 


up in the direction of the 
monasteries, we were con- 
fronted by four gendarmes. 
offering escort. 

I declined courteously. 

It was no use. They 
were under orders from the 
chief of police. 

“Go and tell the chief of 
police,”’ I said, “that we are 
only going to walk up and 
down the street.” 

They went, but the chief 
of police was also under or- 
ders. He had instructions 
from Headquarters to pro- 
vide us with adequate es- 
cort. I sent another mes- 
sage to him to point out 
that one gendarme would 
be more than adequate 
escort. We finally com- 
promised with two, but had 
four with us throughout 
our journey into Epirus. 

It would be hard to con- 
vey the utter desolation of 
that three-day ride to Jan- 
nina. On mule-back from 
sunrise to sunset, without 
sight or sign of humanity, 
parched by thirst and pes- 
tered by flies, enveloped by 
the autumn sun_ which 
struck down on us from 
above and beat up again 
from the stones of the 
shrunken river, we _ still 
kept an energy of admira- 
tion for the grandeur of 
those rolling pine-ridges, 
the endless towering moun- 
tain peaks that hemmed us 
in. There is no path for 
the mules.) Uhettracie 1s 
found by the skilled mule- 
teer and crosses from bank 
to bank of the riverbed, 
men and animals wading 
knee-deep in the stream. 
Springs are rare and pre- 
cious. Food must be car- 
-w-aeeeme =6oried with one. No crops, 
Kenneth Matthews no cattle: once perhaps 

in a day, it will be pos- 
fest, aticameude 
khan or _ sheep-enclosure 
where a well or spring may 
be found; for somewhere 
in the hills the Wallachian 
herdsmen feed their sheep 
during the long summer and later drive them through these passes 
to the towns. 

Jannina, the capital of Epirus, lies at the end of the journey. 
An immense lake ten miles long, discovers itself among these 
surging mountains, and the town is built along its western shore. 
In Jannina we were received by the Governor General of the 
province and tasted some of the old-fashioned hospitality of his 
people. We ate salted fish in the beer-shops of ex-brigands; 
we heard an old priest chanting poems in praise of Lord Byron 
and visited the monastery in which he had slept and left his 
name; we saw the bullet holes in the room where the 
notorious Ali Pasha was assassinated. Epirus remembers with 
pride the part her tribesmen played in the fight for independence 
against the Turk and the Turkish minarets on the lakeside 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Ewing Galloway 


The Indian musician of the Andes still uses the antara, or pipes of Pan, played by his remote Inca ancestors. Like the life which he leads, the 
Indian’s music is austere and melancholy. Handed down with minor additions from generation to generation, much of this music had its origin in 


Inca times. 


MELODY HUNTING IN THE ANDES 


The Songs of an Ancient Race—Discovering Music the Incas Played 


By WINTHROP SARGEANT 


Photographs courtesy of the Archeological Museum, Lima. 


with the suave and infinitely pleasant life of that aged Span- 
ish colonial metropolis, that Peru, the country of which it is 
the capital, is actually populated for the 
most part by a race of people completely 
unrelated to the politically dominant 
“Spanish American.’ Lima, with its 
palm-shaded cathedral, its balconied palaces, 
its dreams of ideal femininity parading en 
vermouth up and down the Calle Union, 
its smart Latin youths draped over their 
reed canes, its movie-show cafés where 
Greta Garbo and Baranquilla beer may be 
simultaneously enjoyed, its customary Sat- 
urday evening revolution which makes up 
in drama for whatever it may lack in polit- 
ical effectiveness—this Lima, colorful, ele- 
gant city of the kings, is supposed to have 
supplanted the civilization of the Inca. 
Are not the bones of Francisco Pizarro— 
nay more than that, are not a full five feet 
of his intestines—preserved in a jar in the 


ie would not occur to the casual visitor in Lima, surrounded 


Trumpets made from ox horns are still in 

use today among the Andean Indians but 

the terra cotta trumpet made by the 

ancient Incas has disappeared. The terra 

cotta trumpet has a powerful tone but it 

is duller in quality than the civilized 
brass instrument. 


cathedral in mute testimony to the indestructibility of the con- 
quistador? Is not Pizarro’s city, Lima, today the western 
metropolis of South America? Is not Lima’s cultural center, 


the picturesque University of San Marcos, 
the oldest university in the Western Hemis- 
phere? Is not her life distinguished by the 
aristocratic refinement, the interest in art 
and letters, the love of quiet elegance, which 
characterizes true civilization? And are 
not the cities of her former foes, the Incas, 
dismantled, piled in ruined stone and mud 
for any tweed-suited tourist to see? 

Back of Lima, however, rise the Andes. 
A wrinkled wall of rock four miles high 
closes in the fertile little valley of the Rimac 
River in which Lima stands—an ancient 
treeless snow-capped cliff which might, it 
almost seems, by moving an elbow or a 
shoulder sweep Lima and her colonial cul- 
ture into the blue Pacific. Back of this 
cliff lies most of Peru—a gaunt country in- 
habited by a slant-eyed, short and thick-set 
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race of people known as 
Quechuas—or by the people of 
the big cities simply as /ndios. 
The Quechua is the modern de- 
scendant of the Inca. With his 
southern relative, the Aymara, he 
constitutes today more than 
eighty per cent of the Peruvian 
population. He has his own lan- 
guage and has guarded the purity 
of many of his social habits 
since the time when Pizarro’s 
legions sacked his cities and 
drove him into the mountain 
gorges. In him the Inca still 
lives—a stoical but playful per- 
son, inured to the hardships of 
pastoral life, industrious in all 
that pertains to arts and crafts, 
loving his chicha and aguardi- 
ente, and chewing incessantly 
the leaves of the coca plant—the 
hereditary narcotic of his people. 
Now, another thing that would 
probably not occur to the casual 
visitor in Lima, is that Peru is, 
in a profound sense, perhaps the 
musical nation in our 
hemisphere. Not that she has 
more opera houses, radio sta- 
tions and symphony orchestras 
than would if laid end to end 
reach from so and so to so and so. Not that the citizens of 
Lima and her other Spanish cities are intrinsically any more 
musical than those of any other of the South American cap- 
itals. What makes Peru a musical nation is simply the irre- 
pressible propensity of her inhabitants—and here I mean that 
eighty per cent who are scattered about the terraced gorges of 
the Andes—to dance and sing on the slightest provocation. 
Aside from the daily duties of blanket-weaving and tending 
the flocks, the most absorbing industry of the Quechua is the 
production of music. In every Quechua hamlet, no matter how 
small, the bamboo-flute or the Andean pipes of Pan may inces- 
santly be heard squealing away, sometimes to the accompaniment 
of a harp, at melodies which were old when Columbus was 
toddling about the streets of Genoa. For the Incas cultivated 
music assiduously long before the Spanish conquest, and at the 
coming of Pizarro possessed a musical art that was the admira- 
tion of more than one of the early Spanish chroniclers. 
Countless depictions in the decoration of 
Incaic and pre-Incaic pottery and silver- 
smithy show musicians in the act of play- 
ing musical instruments. The most com- 
monly noted of these instruments are the 
antara, or pipes of Pan (which was played 
in the Andes perhaps even before it was 
known to the Ancient Greeks), and the 
kena, or vertical-flute. This latter instru- 
ment, which gave when played a sound 
somewhat similar to that of our modern 
flute, consisted of a tube pierced with finger- 
holes, the tone being produced by blowing 
transversely across the end. Besides these, 
however, a great variety of other musical 
instruments are depicted on the ancient pot- 
tery—trumpets and horns, drums and bells, 
cymbals and rattles—an array sufficient in- 
deed to lend confirmation to the glowing 
accounts of the conquering Spaniards. 
Many of the instruments themselves have 
been unearthed by archeologists from the 
graves and abandoned cities of the Incas. 
Terra-cotta, stone, silver and gold, fan- 
tastically ornamented, are the materials of 
which these instruments were made. Even 
when played today they give out sounds 


Much sculpture and terra 
cotta work records the popu- 
larity of the drum among 
the ancient peoples of Peru 
as well as among the Aztecs 
and the Mayas of Mexico. 
The drum is still used most 


throughout the Andean 


regions today. 
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Dieties of all kinds are often represented 


in pre-Incaic pottery. 
god, playing the drum, adorns one of 
the ancient water jugs. 


which evoke visions of the quiet 
pastoral life enjoyed by the an- 
cient Andean peoples, or of the 
brilliant martial music of the 
Inca armies. Modern counter- 
parts of these instruments are 
still in use in the Andean region. 
The Quechua performs his 
tunes on the same types of 
flutes and panpipes as were used 
by his ancestors two thousand 
years ago. And the chances are 
that he plays many of the 
same: “tines, Stor yall) of a his 
music is distinguished by a 
curious austerity that is very 
foreign to the music of his con- 
querors, 

The music of the Andes seems, 
indeed, on first hearing to re- 
semble the music of the Chinese 
much more than it does that of 
the Spaniard 7In tact) the 
Quechua employs the same scale 
in his music as do the Chinese, 
the Scotch and certain of the 
Hungarian peasants—the scale 
represented by the black keys of 
the piano. His songs are as 
melodious as you please, their 
texts expressing the tribulations 
and hardships of life on the bar- 
ren Andean slopes, but their language is the language of the 
Incas—not that of the Spaniards—and the queer cold undula- 
tions of their melodies hark back to a time when the voluptuous 
abandon of Spanish music was unknown. Thus, in the interior 
of Peru today there is still preserved, among other institutions of 
a past civilization, a musical art that can claim descent from the 
music of the Incas, and this musical art may be observed by any- 
one who takes the trouble to leave the beaten path of travel in 
these regions and to penetrate only a few miles into the Peruvian 
countryside. 

To one versed in such matters, there is as great a difference 
between the music of two ethnically different peoples as between 
their languages. Every distinct race in the world’s history has 
had its peculiar musical idiom, with its own methods of melodic 
structure and principles of form. It is a proverbial fact that to 
the cultured Chinese all the music of the white races appears to 
be merely martial music; and the Hindu musician looks with 
undisguised contempt upon the rhythmic 
unimaginativeness of most of our great 
classical composers’ works. The means 
that have been used at different times and 
places for the expression of man’s natural 
instinct to dance and sing have, indeed, been 
numerous and diverse. 

Lima, like any other Latin-American city, 
overflows with music from morning until 
night. Phonograph stores and radio shops 
along the Calle Union emit a howling bed- 
lam of sound which is echoed through the 
humbler parts of the city by street musi- 
cians. All of its inhabitants are lyrically 
inclined. Argentinian tangos, Cuban rum- 
bas, Chilean cuecas, Ecuadorian pasillos, 
and domestic marineras fill the air. All are 
roughly classifiablé as Creole music—a mix- 
ture of the intense rhythmic idiom of the 
African Negro with the Moorish chromatic 
wail that distinguishes the music of the 
Spaniard. This music is music of the New 
World—music of the combined racial ele- 
ments that have made the coasts of South 
and Central America their homes—but it is 
the music of the world of the conquerors, 
not that of the vanquished peoples in- 


This pre-Inca water jug in- 
dicates the antiquity of the 
antara, or pipes of Pan. This 
is still the most popular in- 
strument of the modern 
Quechua and is also found 
among the tribes in Brazil, 
Venezuela, Colombia and 
Central America. 
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digenous to the South American soil. 

The transition from this to the melodies 
of the Inca tribes is abrupt. The present 
writer remembers walking down a back 
street in Lima one evening after a futile 
search through the phonograph stores and 
music-publishers’ houses for some trace of 
Quechua music. Fatigued with a day of 
listening to what was offered him as 
imdigeno at the hands of various expostulat- 
ing Limefio merchants, and unable to find 
much help among the professional musicians 
on the other hand, he had about given up 
hope that the capital contained any Incaic 
music whatever. Suddenly from the depths 
of a tobacco store there issued sounds of a 
curious little piping melody. The writer 
stopped short and held his breath. “Pure 
pentatonic melody at last,’ he gasped, 
“Eureka!” 

As he entered the store a ragged figure 
in a slouched hat departed by the other 
door. The writer looked  inquiringly 
around but there was no sign of a musical 
instrument or a musician. Just as suddenly again a few 
pentatonic strains issued from the street in the wake of the 
departed figure in the slouched hat. The writer bounded after 
him. The man had, apparently, no musical instrument in his 
hands. He was walking with uncertain steps. Further investi- 
gation disclosed him to be a blind Indian beggar. The writer 
followed him for several blocks into a deserted side-street. 
There he approached him cautiously. “Are you he who was 
playing music?” the writer ventured in broken Spanish. “Como 
no senor?” the Indian grinned. The writer furtively offered half 
a sole and the Indian produced a diminutive ocarina from the 
pocket of his dilapidated vest. 

“The ocarina,” thought the writer, dragging up what erudition 
he could, “is an instrument of ancient Chinese origin brought into 
Italy during the nineteenth century and at present manufactured 
principally in Germany. Here is one in the hands of what is in 
all probability a Quechua who is about to play for me one of his 
ancestral melodies on it. Cosmopolitan enough—what ?” 

The beggar started playing. A crowd had begun to collect, 
more amused at the spectacle of an apparently demented gringo 
engaged in the unaccountable business of listening to a blind 
beggar, than in the music itself. A little tune of purest pentatonic 
melody—an unsophisticated melody reminiscent of the tunes of 
China—issued from the instrument. 

At its conclusion the writer, 
a little jittery with delight, 

» sought to express his thanks. 

“Senor,” he began, “you have 

just played me a very fine ex- 

ample of authentic Incaic penta- 
tonic melody... .” 

“Not at all, sevor, it is mere- 
ly an old song—muy viejo.” 

“Anyhow I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

“Ah, senor, no hay de que,— 
on the contrary it is J who am 
very much obliged to you.” 

“Cholo bruto,”’ laughed the 


crowd. The writer retired 
amid much merriment. 
So much for Lima. Once 


you enter the Andean High- 
lands it is remarkable how 
quickly and completely the 
Creole idiom disappears. A 
few miles from the coast, as 
aspect of the country 
changes, the almost Oriental 
physiognomy of the Quechua 
begins to predominate, and the 
curious, guttural Quechua lan- 


The conquering Spaniards 
were greatly impressed by 
the variety of musical in- 
struments which the Incas the 


possessed. In addition to 

the trumpet, which is repre- 

sented here, they had drums, 

bells, cymbals, rattles and 
flutes. 


Most of the maritime people of the 

South and Central American coasts used 

the conch horn. This water jug was die. 

made by the Chimus who ante-dated the 

Incas and lived along the north Peruvian 
coast. 


guage is heard on all sides. Here, the 
Spaniard is as much a foreigner as the 
gringo. The tangos and rumbas of the 
coastal plain give way to the sad, resigned, 
yet somehow infinitely tougher musical fare 
of the Inca—the huayno and the yaravi. 

The life of the Quechua is hard. The 
bleak mountain slopes to which he clings— 
sometimes 17,000 feet and more above sea 
level—are swept by bitter winds. With 
great patience he tends his flocks, drives his 
winding trains of llamas across the wrin- 
kled, treeless expanse of mountain country, 
weaves the blankets which he wears and 
sleeps in, and raises the bare necessities upon 
which he subsists. Corn and potatoes re- 
place corn and potatoes in the endless 
rhythm of his diet. Life changes little. A 
moist summer follows a dry, clear, rainless 
winter. Humans and burros are born and 
When humans die they are buried by 
the priest; when burros die they are eaten 
by the gallinazos—the big black buzzards of 
the Andean country. The people are not 
energetic— an altitude of 15,000 feet is not conducive to flights 
of ambition, neither is a latitude of ten degrees from the equator. 
So, after the indispensable tasks of the day have been accom- 
plished, one sits quietly and makes music. 

The melodies of the Quechua are a product of this life. Their 
lack of passion reflects the cold, bleak aspect of the country, 
their simplicity reflects the uneventful course of his pastoral 
existence, and a certain hardness about them—a total lack of 
sentimentality—reflects his daily battle to wrest a living from 
the recalcitrant Andean soil. The gringo and the Spaniard agree 
in defining their first impression of this music: it is sad and at 
the same time it is cold. 

Few of the Quechua’s songs and flute-pieces have ever been 
written down on paper. The Quechua himself would be the last 
one to trouble to notate them, even if he could write music. 
They are handed down, with minor additions and subtractions, 
from generation to generation, and it is quite possible that some 
of them date practically intact from Incaic times. The texts of 
the Quechua’s songs refer nearly always to the familiar objects 
and emotions of his daily life. Llamas and birds, trees and 
stones, the sun and the moon, the girl who has lost her lover, 
the child that has lost its parents, the sowing and reaping of the 
corn—all these things enter into his somber and simple poetry. 
Translations are at best inadequate but the English versions of 
these two songs from Central 
Peru will indicate the qualities 
of which J am speaking. 


Tomorrow I go. 

Tomorrow I depart 

Without telling anyone, 
Without taking leave of anyone. 


Il 


Do not suffer, little dove 

Do not weep, little dove. 

Soon, soon I will return : 
Remembering the love I have for you. 


*  * 


Oh, my eyes, my eyes 
Overflow with weeping. 
To be without love, 
Having loved, 

To be without caresses 
Having caressed. 


II 


In a green pine-tree 
A dove. 

How sadly it wept 

How sadly it sang. 


The symbols which are 
so frequently represented 
in ancient Andean _pot- 
tery lend support to the 


theory that the 
Americans came over 
from Asia. The symbols 
are commonly supposed 
to be of Asiatic origin. 


The principal musical instru- early 


ments in use in the Andean sierra 
today are the same antara, or 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Hugo Breime 


SUNSET AT CAMPECHE HARBOR 


The buccaneers of the Spanish Main often brought their ships to anchor in the harbor of Campeche. Founded in 1540 by Francisco Montejo, 
Campeche is one of the oldest towns in America and one of the principal cities of Yucatan. 


THE ISLANDS 


OF THE DEAD 


Secrets of the Alacran Cays—Pirate Gold and Modern Wealth 


By A. H. BLackiston 


ASSENGERS sail- 

ing between Havana 

and Vera Cruz oc- 
casionally catch sight of 
a beacon flashing inter- 
mittently on the north- 
ern horizon. The curi- 
ous will be told, should 
indeed it be deemed of 
any interest at all, that 
the light is on the Ala- 
cran reef, which lies 
sixty-six miles to the 
north of Yucatan. Rap- 
idly it draws astern to 
sink finally in the dark 
Many coins buried by the pirates waste of waters that 
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glamorous name “Potosi.” : : 
before it has disappeared 
it has probably likewise 
faded forever from the traveler’s memory. 

Yet the few who know the history of the desolate cay upon 
which it stands never dismiss the subject with such cursory 
thoughts. The scene of many a wild and sanguinary fight, of 
wrecked hopes and of relentless death lies beneath those flashing 
rays. Indeed there is no stranger spot in all the seven seas—no 
place less known nor one that has had a more romantic past. 
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The upheaval that lifted the coralline plain of Yucatan from the 
depths of the prehistoric sea also raised a vast adjoining area to 
the north, though not quite as high, as it is still covered by some 
ten to fifty fathoms or more of water. These great shallow areas 
are known as the banks of Campeche and Yucatan. Somewhat 
near their northern edge, the coral formation has appeared above 
the surface in the form of a group of five islands with a barrier 
reef extending half way around them. 

These isolated cays are mere sandy specks in a wilderness of 
water—the most important, Perez Island, being but fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet in length and a scant four hundred and 
sixty feet in width. The semi-circular barrier reef surrounding 
them to the north and east stretches through the blue waters of 
the Gulf for eighteen miles, and forms their bulwark against the 
storms that sweep from those directions. It also affords sheltered 
spawning grounds for the marine life, which inhabits secluded 
caverns and inaccessible nooks in the coralline rocks. 

The islands lie across the segment of, this semi-circle which 
curves above them like the tail of a giant scorpion. The shape of 
the cays may possibly be responsible for their Mexican name of 
the Alacran Cays, as there are no alacrans, or scorpions, upon 
them; though many believe the name was originally derived from 
the fancied resemblance to scorpions of the giant lobsters that are 
found there in vast numbers. 

As to the more sinister appellation of “The Islands of the 
Dead,” there is unfortunately no lack of proper substantiation, 
as we shall learn. Strictly speaking this name belongs only to one 
island of the group, though it has sometimes been extended to the 
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others which have likewise 
earned their right to the grue- 
some title in varying degrees. 

For countless centuries these 
cays have been the home of 
sea birds which gather to prey 
upon the teeming fish life in 
the nearby waters. Therefore, 
on some of them large quan- 
tities of guano have been de- 
posited, and the natives used 
to come in small schooners to 
collect it, or to gather a certain 
plant known as caykan which 
grew there and which was 
prized for its value in the 
manufacture of soap. Other- 
wise vessels passed hull down 
on the horizon,. and none 
landed or gave these lonely 
spots a thought unless it was 
to steer far clear of them and 
their treacherous reefs. 

Among the _ occasional 
schooners that came from the 
outside world was one from 
Campeche with a crew of 
twenty-one men. They landed 
upon one of the islands and 
set about the task of collecting 
a cargo, but as the days were 
hot and the cays without 
shelter from the sun, the 
meager store of water they 
had brought with them rapidly 
diminished. 

It was then decided that 
three men should work the 
vessel back to Campeche for 
a fresh supply, while the 
others stayed upon the island 
to complete the work and have 
all in readiness against the re- 
turn of the schooner. 

So the three sailed back 
for Campeche, expecting to 
return within a few days, 
and the eighteen who _ re- 
mained continued  industri- 
ously to collect the cargo 
which would mean so much 
for all. At first the work 
progressed merrily enough 
and then it lagged somewhat 
as day succeeded day without 
sight of even a passing sail 
on the burning horizon, Fin- 
ally the water supply ran 
perilously low until only one 
or two mouthfuls apiece re- 
mained. Each night the moon 
rising over the waters found 
the men weaker with ex- 
hausted bodies and parched 
tongues, and the sun appear- 
ing above the horizon in the 
cool of the early morning be- 
held them eagerly dragging 
themselves to their feet to 


scan the sea with hopeless eyes—for the small supply of water 


A GIANT OF THE GULF 


The Campeche Banks are a paradise for the Yucatan fishermen. In 
addition to other marine giants, these waters are noted for huge tar- 
pons, superb fighters and often bigger than the men who capture them. 
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Protected by a semi-circular barrier reef, the tiny “Islands of the 
Dead” lie about sixty-six miles from the Mexican mainland in the 
midst of an extensive empire of marine wealth. The warm waters of 
the Gulf Stream provide an ideal spawning ground for fish from dis- 
tant seas and nowhere in the world are there richer fishing grounds. 


that had been left was gone, and still the missing schooner did selves. 
Who would expect to find in such a place the finest of Car- 


not come. 


Rapidly their agony increased while the gulls and booby birds 
seemed to mock at their suffering until they finally rose in de- 
spair and killed them with clubs or knives or whatever else was 
available. .The thirst maddened men drank the blood of the 


rara marble? Yet there it is. 


birds hoping thus to obtain 
relief, but the saltiness of the 
draught only aggravated their 
sufferings. Through agonized 
hours they prayed for rain, 
possibly to long forgotten 
gods of their ancestors, yet 
cloudless nights followed daz- 
zling days in a region where 
rains are plentiful throughout 
much of the year, until at last 
their strength ebbed complete- 
ly and they lay down one by 
one to rise no more. 

The schooner that had 
sailed for Campeche was 
wrecked in one of the sudden 
storms that sometimes sweep 
the Gulf, and its crew of three 
were drowned. No one knew 
about the ill-fated men who 
were left upon the island, un- 
til another vessel chanced to 
call there a year or so later 
for a similar cargo. Then the 
scattered implements and the 
bleached skeletons strewn 
upon the sands vividly told 
the story. 

Had more been needed to 
inform the world of their 
fate, it was ably supplied by 
the last one to die. He had 
scooped out a shallow grave 
or trench, and at its head had 
placed a piece of driftwood 
upright, upon which he la- 
boriously scratched in char- 
coal an account of their suf- 
ferings, ending with the state- 
ment that he was the sole sur- 
vivor and expected death at 
any time. Apparently he then 
stretched himself in the trench 
to await his fate with the 
stoicism of the Indian blood 
that was his. 

So it can be seen that the 
name of the Islands of the 
Dead was honestly earned, 
even were it not for the fact 
that the other islands of the 
group have established clear 
claims of their own to the 
title. 

Many a vessel from the 
days when the Spanish cara- 
vels first thrust their indom- 
itable prows into the waters 
of the New World up to the 
present has piled upon these 
Scorpion Reefs. Today one 
can count seven or eight 
wrecks, or at least all that re- 
mains of them, stretching 
along its eastern portion—a 
pair of marine boilers here, 
parts of an iron frame there, 
a battered mast and broken 


spars further on, and even portions of the cargoes them- 


On the reef opposite Perez Island 
are great blocks of this beautiful material, weighing five or six 
tons each. Many years ago a vessel loaded with marble for the 
National Theater in Mexico City was wrecked there, and a num- 
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ber of the huge pieces were rolled upon the reef by the force of 
the waves, where, with gleaming white patches shining through 
the green sea growth that covers them, they have outlasted the 


wreck itself. 


It is this grim reef and its ghastly array of battered hulks that 
has given the islands still another name—‘‘The Graveyard of the 


Gulf.” 

As the Alacran cays occupy a stra- 
tegic commercial position, most of the 
water-borne commerce of Mexico 
passes within sight of the islands. So 
many ships were wrecked that the 
Mexican government erected a light- 
house on Perez which has been. kept 
scrupulously in operation ever since, 
except for a few brief nights during 
the American occupation of Vera Cruz. 
That, however, was quite sufficient for 
an unsuspecting freighter to crash upon 
the reef while the sea was slumbering 
in the moonlight and thus another vic- 
tim was added to the long toll that has 
succumbed to the wiles of this mod- 
ern Circe. 

The government has found the prob- 
lem of keepers a serious one. At first 
only a solitary man was stationed at 
Perez, but after two successive men 
went insane due to the loneliness-and 
ceaseless hammering of the surf’ upon 
the reef, the experiment of bringing 
two or three at a time was tried, but 
still the haunting catastrophes contin- 
ued until one fine morning they culmin- 
ated in a mystery as yet unfath- 
omed. 

It came about in the following man- 
ner. All three keepers, who were liv- 
ing on the islands with their women, 
decided to go fishing in one small dory 
that had been left for their use. Just 
as they were leaving, the wife of one 
of them, feeling emboldened by the de- 
parture of her lord and master, called 
to him to return and grind corn for the 
family tortillas, which as every one 
knows is the allotted task of 
woman alone. Hey indignant 
spouse determined to nip such 
unheard of arrogance in the 
bud, and consequently returned 
at once, not to grind tortilla 
corn but to administer a beating 
commensurate with the enorm- 
ity of the offense. Indeed 
such was his enthusiasm and 
devotion to the duty in hand 
that the other keepers grew 
tired of waiting and proceeded 
without him. 

When at last the task was 
completed in a way to suit the 
most discriminating taste, his 
subdued mate meekly bathed 
her wounds and proceeded to 
grind the corn for the tortillas, 
while he complacently seated 
himself beneath a coconut tree 
with the consciousness of a 
duty well performed. There 
he could keep a vigilant eye 
upon her and at the same time 
await the return of his com- 
panions. But from that day 
to this they were never heard 
of again and their fate is one of 
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carried it out. 


the many secrets of the sea. So the life of the keeper who re- 
mained was saved by his strict devotion to the enforcement of 
matrimonial discipline, and to the thoroughness with which he 


As to what happened to the missing keepers no one ever 
knew. It is assumed that an oar broke and they were then car- 


ried away by adverse currents, or that the boat was upset in some 
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SCORPIONS OF THE REEFS 


From time immemorial enormous numbers of 

lobsters resembling giant scorpions have been in 

undisturbed possession of the Alacran reefs. 

Fishermen may gather them by the score with no 
other equipment than gloved hands. 


THE VILLAGE CHIMES 


Bells dating from the days of the Spanish occupation still call the 
faithful to prayer in the little villages along the coast of Yucatan. 
The Spaniards dominated this region from 1540 until 1821, when 
Mexico achieved independence and broke Spanish power in New 


Spain. 


unexplained manner and the sharks 
soon made an end of them. 

Other keepers. with their families 
were sent, until now under the inde- 
fatigable Jules D’Alva, matters are 
progressing along normal lines. A 
striking figure is this same Jules 
D’Alva, and a redoubtable one in his 
small sea girt kingdom. An ancestor 
of his came over, with Maximilian to 
build an empire in the western world, 
and at his Emperor’s death, settled in 
the country of his choice. Other an- 
cestors run back to the Spanish Con- 
quistadors, and. perhaps somewhere 
there is the Aztec strain—all blended 
to form this undaunted spirit. For 
years he has braved the solitude and 
hardships with his growing family, 
going his way in peace, rescuing ship- 
wrecked sailors in . storm-wracked 
hours, marooned, yet happy except 
when troubled by the gaping wound in 
his side where pieces of an exploding 
shell struck him during his participa- 
tion in some battle on the mainland. 

It must be remembered that the 
islands are completely cut off from the 
outside world. There is no radio sta- 
tion, no cable, and a supply boat only 
calls once every few months; sometimes 
as many as six months go by without 
communication with even the nearby 
Mexican coasts. 

The native captains, whose vessels 
can occasionally be chartered for the 
trip to the islands, are entirely innocent 
of the facts that sextants, logs, and 
other similar nautical instruments exist 
and even pay scant attention to 
the compass, which is carried 
more as a matter of form than 
as a necessity. They steer by the 
sun and stars at times but more 
frequently by “feel,” or intui- 
tion, and, strange as it may 
seem, this decidedly informal 
method of navigation often 
proves satisfactory, though 
there are cases when it has 
been found inadequate. The 
writer’s experience in this re- 
spect has usually been fortu- 
nate. The first time he. was 
taken directly to his destina- 
tion over night in a line as 
straight/as the crow flies, and 
bright and early in the morning 
the lone coconut palms upon 
Perez Island rose like great 
plumes above the water, nearly 
an hour before the land was 
raised, seemingly springing 
from the waves themselves. 
In days gone by these islands 
were a rendezvous of the 
buccaneers who were the 
scourge of the Spanish Main. 
Commanding the mouth of the 
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Gulf and with the only good harbor within several hundred 
miles, these islands were the favorite place at which the pirates 
used to lie in wait for the great treasure galleons from Vera Cruz 
which sailed through the passage between the islands and the 
mainland on their voyage to Spain. Much of the commerce 
bound to and from the rich Gulf of Campeche also followed 
the same course then as it does today. 

Mansvelt, Van Horn, Laurent de Graff, 
Montbar, L’Olonnois and others knew these 
strips of coral sand floating upon the blue 
waters, while Sir Eenry Morgan doubtless 
spent many a godless night there when he 
was not serving his Britannic Majesty as 
Governor of Jamaica. ° It is equally probable 
that some of the plunder from these seas 
helped to purchase his admission into that 
somewhat polyglot aggregation which calls 
itself the British Nobility. 

The buccaneers possessed several other 
places of refuge. Tortugas off the coast of 
Santo Domingo was one of these, Porto 
Bello in Jamaica was another, while Roatan 
and Utilla in the Gulf of Honduras were 


others. To the latter islands they often 
carried the captured women, and_ there 
formed permanent settlements. Their de- 


scendants, so it is claimed, are the quiet 
people whom one finds there today, though 
they most strenuously deny such doubtful 
ancestry. However that may be, few places 
offered a more strategic position or a safer 
harbor than the Alacrans, while the laby- 
rinthine channels inside the barrier reef were 
a protection to those who knew them and an 
ever present source of danger to those who 


low, lobsters may be picked up on the reefs by hundreds with 
no other equipment than a flashlight and gloved hands; while 
seals, both the hair and fur variety, come ashore at times in great 
herds, especially on the more distant of the islands. 

Nowhere else in the world are there richer fishing grounds, 
and so vast are the schools that at times they darken the water 
for miles, and foreign fleets from distant coasts come to gather 
what they may, though they are frequently 
forced to play hide-and-seek with the Mexi- 
can gunboats guarding territorial waters. 

In 1907 there was a volcanic disturbance 
on the sea bottom, and it is said that for 
twenty-one marine miles the ocean was lit- 
erally strewn with fish, among which were 
thousands of sharks. Soldiers were used to 
gather and destroy the ones washed upon 
the shore of the mainland in order to pre- 
vent an epidemic. 

Weird tales are told of great monsters 
that haunt the reefs and nearby waters. It 
is difficult to vouch for all of them, but many 
are well substantiated, and of others I my- 
self have had personal experience. 

A huge jew-fish lived in a cave near Pa- 
jaros Island and was only finally overcome 
when native fishermen exploded a bomb of 
black powder in its lair. It actually weighed 
over twelve hundred and fifty pounds. Per- 
haps this was~the one that towed a well 
known angler and author for most of the 
afternoon at express speed among the 
islands before it finally succeeded in break- 
ing the tackle. 

Then there is the Farther of Sea Turtles, 
as the natives term it, which they aver is 


did not. Prowling war vessels promptly. 
found the approach difficult, guarded by 
sharp reefs and the guns of pirate ships. 


The union of Spanish and Indian 
races in Yucatan has produced a 
people who rank among the hand- 
somest in Mexico. This girl is 
dressed for one of the fiestas. 


at least twelve feet long and covered with 
a heavy growth of seaweed. Though I have 
not been so fortunate as to have encountered 


The real wealth of this region, however, 
was never touched by the pirates. This 
wealth is in the vast schools of marine life swarming upon the 
shallow banks, from the mouth of the far Usamacinta to Cape 
Catoche at the easternmost tip of Yucatan, and from the shores 
of the mainland to the somber depths of the Sigsby Deep where 
the ocean bed drops more than two miles below the surface. 
The area thus comprised is over three hundred miles in length 
by about one hundred miles at 
its widest part. Here where 
pirate vessels plundered ex- 
ists a treasure far beyond the 
fondest dreams of buccaneers. 

Innumerable fishes from dis- 
tant seas congregate to spawn 
and to feed upon the lesser 
forms of life that flourish in 
these hospitable waters of the 
Gulf Stream. There are. big 
fish and little fish, from the 
quarter-ton turtles and twelve 
hundred pound jew-fish to sar- 
dines and anchovies; homely 
and handsome ones, from the 
grouper, baccaloa (cod) and 
herring to brilliant red snapper 
(which takes its name of hua- 
chinango from this coast), 
giant silver-scaled tarpon and 
the rare rainbow colored spe- 
cies that haunt the coral reefs; 
predatory fish and harmless 
ones from the man-eating 
sharks and the implacable bar- 
racuda to tuna, albicore and 
schools of mackerel and wealth 
producing menhaden. 

At night when the tide is 


THE GRAVEYARD OF THE GULF 


Many ships have been driven to a tragic end on the reefs near Perez 

Island. In the middle background may be seen some huge blocks of 

the finest Carrara marble cast on the reefs when the vessel carrying 
them for the National Theater in Mexico City was wrecked. 


this venerable specimen, I have seen excep- 
tionally large ones of the Hawksbill or tor- 
toise-shell variety, sleeping upon the surface or paddling lazily 
among the surges of the open sea. 

At times a visiting Indian, or a young light-house keeper dives 
overboard and climbs upon the back of some unwary turtle, and 
by shifting his weight from one side to the other causes his 
marine Pegasus to go in any direction desired. As this care- 
fully adjusted human load tilts 
the turtle upwards, throwing its 
head out of water, diving is im- 
possible and consequently the 
frantic efforts to escape only re- 
sult in carrying out its master’s 
will which frequently lands it 
ignominiously high upon the 
beach. However the turtles 
once reversed the usual order 
of things when nine hundred of 
them, rounded up by various 
methods and placed in a com- 
pound just off the shore, broke 
it down by their combined 
weight and escaped. 

Just to add a still greater 
touch of the unusual these 
singular islands apparently de- 
cided a short time ago that the 
brothership was not sufficiently 
numerous and that conse- 
quently they would add another 
member to their group. There 
being no land available for such 
purpose, they forthwith pro- 
ceeded to create an island, or 
at least the currents did, and 
a beautiful cay known as La 

(Continued on page 55) 
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NOW Thieves! That’s 
what they are. They 


steal snow, not in the 
dead of night, but in the 
glaring white sun on the 
mountaintops, day after day, 
all winter long. By spring 
the snow they have stolen re- 
veals where floods will rage 
and how much electrical 
power can be created by 
water rushing down to the 
sea. 

Over one hundred and 
seventy-six courses in Cali- 
fornia alone the “thieves” 
push through the snow, on 
skis and snow shoes, braving 
death in the gales that sometimes blow them off the trail and 
down steep mountainsides. In Nevada, Oregon and Washington 
others follow frozen trails with their delicate instruments, steal- 
ing samples several times each winter month and analyzing them 
en delicate scales and with samplers to determine the snow fall, 
snow coverage and—more important—the water content. 

Snow is coming to be recognized as an increasingly important 
factor in the water cycle. The American Geophysical Union has 
a committee of Snow Surveys that is undertaking to learn more 
about the snow. The State of California conducts cooperative 
surveys, in which several large power and light companies take 
part, covering nearly the entire mountain area of the state. 

Snow surveys are undertaken where development of agricul- 
ture and electrical power for industry depends on a controlled 
water supply. As population increases each year and more land 
is subjected to irrigation and more water is needed to produce 
electricity more cheaply, more demands are made on water re- 
sources. 

Professor J. E. Church of the Nevada Agricultural College 
and chairman of the Committee on Hydrology of Snow of the 
American Geophysical Union, started snow surveys in the West 
several years ago. He later 
invented apparatus for sam- 
pling snow and learning its 
water content immediately 
without error. Recently the 
power companies have been 
sampling the snow on water- 
sheds from which they draw 
power and the United States 
weather bureau receives month- 
ly reports giving the daily 
depth of snow on the ground. 
Snow stakes, whose yellow- 
striped heads rear above the 
high snow line at many points 
in the upper California moun- 
tains, enable the surveyors to 
steal the samples at precisely 
the same point many times each 
winter. 

The snow that accumulates 
in the mountains, were it to 
melt in a single day in the 
spring and sweep down the 


In California, Nevada, Oregon 
and other Western states the 
snow surveyors follow lonely 
mountain trails. It is their job 
to estimate the amount of 
water which will be available 
for power, irrigation and do- 
mestic use. 
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Measuring Power in Mid Winter 


By ANvrew R. Boone 


In the high Sierras the shelter houses for the snow surveyors are 

built with basements ten feet high. This picture shows one of the 

shelter houses at Big Bend, California, after it has been nearly sub- 
merged by a heavy storm. 


SNOW THIEVES 
IN THE HIGH 


SIERRAS 


Electricity from Snow 


mountains, would wipe out 
cities and destroy millions 
of acres of orchards and 
ranches as it rushed down to 
the ocean. Thus, hardy 
“snow men,’ born in the 
mountains, tread the heavy 
snow banks and collect scien- 
tific data which, over a 
period of years, determines 
where reservoirs shall be 
built to store water from this 
threatening white mantle. 

Regardless of weather the 
“snow thieves,” crawling te- 
diously over new-fallen snow 
or racing eighty miles an 
hour down mountainsides on their skis, make gate operations 
and patrol feeder lines for the power companies and take snow 
samples. 

T. D. Mansell, one of the veterans, tells many thrilling stories 
of the snow thieves’ difficulties in “getting their samples,” an 
operation of as much importance to them as the Canadian Moun- 
ties’ obligation to “get their man.” Each day, from the time 
snow first settles down on the Sierras until it takes flight in the 
spring, Mansell covers a course, often climbing out under the 
eaves of his cabin to start out across snow twelve feet deep. 

Last year he made a trip from Storrie, California, to Bucks 
Reservoir where he found that K. P. Patterson and George 
Campbell, with their wives, had been isolated from November 
to May. The two couples live only one hundred and fifty feet 
apart in rugged mountain cabins, yet before each day’s work 
the two men shoveled a path between the two cabins before 
climbing a snow bank nine feet high, en route to their snow 
courses. 

These two “thieves,” even in the thickest weather, go on skis 
fourteen miles to Three Lakes, five miles to Mill Creek or six 
miles to Haskins valley. On the Three Lakes trip, they set out 
early one morning and return late the next day, carrying on 
their backs across deep drifts 
food supplies and—more im- 
portant—their sampling appar- 
atus. 

This consists of five sections 
of aluminum tubing, each five 
feet long; a pair of spring 
scales, a wrench for twisting 
the long tube down through the 
snow until it strikes earth; a 
rod from which the scales are 
suspended and a tape measure 
used to determine distances 
from the snow stakes. 

The method of taking the 
snow has become standard. Dr. 
Church devised the sampler 
after he had experimented sev- 
eral years during snow surveys 
in Nevada. The old method 
consisted in catching the snow 
in an open can on an elevated 
platform, then melting the 
snow and measuring the water. 


About 500,000,000 gallons of 
water a day, most of which first 
fell in the form of snow, can 
pass through this siphon that 
forms part of the Los Angeles 
aqueduct. It carries water from 
Owens Lake 240 miles distant. 
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Now, under trying conditions of storm and cold, the “thieves” 
measure the water content by weighing the snow as the tube 
sways in its flimsy cradle of bent piano wires. 

The Mount Rose Sampler, as Dr. Church’s tube is known, 
enables the surveyors to see the white column through narrow 
slots in the wall. Through these windows, also, a small tool may 
be inserted to clean out the snow. At the lower end of the lower 
tube is a serrated cutting bit. After pushing or twisting the tube 
down through the thick white covering, the “thief” pulls it up 
and weighs it. A graduated scale on the tube enables him to 
read the water content from the weight recorded. On a field 
pad are noted the length of the core and its water content. 

Frequently these mountain-going scientists push their samplers 
down through snow nearly twenty feet deep. One recording 
showed the snow at Three Lakes to be 180 inches deep; a month 
later there were 204 inches at the same place, while on the same 
day it stood 234 inches deep at Bucks Reservoir, with Mr. Man- 
sell’s thermometer registering 21 degrees below zero. 

Freezing temperatures are not the only dangers these men face. 
Recently Patterson and his partner-for-the-day, James McOuat, 
were enroute to Three Lakes for their samples when McOuat, 
making a misstep, plunged two hundred feet down the mountain- 
side. By chance he caught on to the only bush whose branches 
reared through the snow, thus stopping a fall that would have 
carried him several thousand feet down the canyon to almost 
certain death. Patterson heroically “snaked” him back up to the 
trail and to a cabin at Three Lakes, three miles distant. Next 
day two men from Storrie and three from nearby Camp Rodgers 
carried the injured man five 
miles over an icy trail to Bel- 
den, where he was_ loaded 
aboard a train and carried to a 
San Francisco hospital. 

By some fortunate trick of 
fate, McOuat did not start an 
avalanche. A heavy mantle of 
snow, charged with water on a 
steep and treeless slope, may 
slide without warning. The 
snow was dry, however, and no 
water had seeped through to 
act as a lubricant between the 
snow and the earth. Had it 
melted even in the slightest de- 
gree, McOuat might have rolled 
to his death as the avalanche 
slid silently on its course of de- 
struction. 

The experience was little more than an experience to Patter- 
son and his associates, who looked forward to the next storm 
much as a talkie director looks on good weather for an out-of- 


While one of these surveyors is screwing the sampler down to earth, 

the other stands ready to note the weight and water content in a 

book. Sometimes the samplers have to be pushed down through 
snow nearly twenty feet deep. 


Tractors are used to haul supplies through the heavy snow drifts to 
the mountain cabins of the 


In determining the probable volume of water to be expected when 

the snow melts, the snow surveyors take their samples at the same 

spot several times monthly. One of the surveyors is seen here tak- 
ing the weight of the snow in the sampler. 


door scene. “The last winter has been very beneficial to the 
west,” declared Henry Merema, a hard-bitten Norwegian who 
has been treading packed snow in California’s mountains longer 
than his friends can remember. 
“We've had more and harder 
storms that gave a heavy snow 
pack to the higher regions. 
The storms brought slides, 
washouts of flumes, snow jams 
in ditches and broken pipe lines. 

“There was lots of hard 
work, but many funny things 
occurred to make our extra 
work easy,’ Merema said. “Just 
imagine an electric gang that 
had never before seen snow 
shoes, wallowing through the 
snow trying to keep up with 
the birds who’ve lived in this 
stuff all their lives. They 
stumbled over their own feet 
a few weeks, but they got the 
samples and keep the lines up. 

“The first day one of these new men came in, the house at 
Philadelphia ditch looked like an Eskimo igloo. We kept our 
snow shoes on and slid through a small hole beneath the porch 
roof to the door. At Strawberry Dam, I stood outside on the 
snow and looked into the attic. We actually shoveled out stair- 
ways in the snow to get down to the cabin doors at Niagara 
and Bone Springs, and we dug down sixteen feet to get at the 
spring at Relief Dam. 

“During one heavy storm telephone lines between Strawberry 
Dam and Relief Dam went out. Near Cow Creek the line was 
buried and frozen. underneath six feet of snow for eleven miles. 
Since it was impossible to back pack enough coils of wire while 
marching on snow shoes, the line was abandoned until spring. 
This caused some delay in obtaining snow readings and reports 
from Relief Dam, but the men traveled the twenty-eight miles 
on snow shoes and usually got them in on time.” 

Sometimes these students of snow see it disappear before their 
very eyes, yet none of it filters into the ground or runs off down 
mountainsides. “The snow will melt some during the day,” 
Merema explained, “crust at night and slowly lower the depth 
of snow without causing run-off at the higher elevations. After 
a heavy storm the snow may settle a foot or more the first day 
it warms up; thereafter, it will continue to settle, a little less 
every day, until finally it ceases to settle at all. As the winter 
progresses and spring comes on, the moisture content of the snow 
increases. At Strawberry Dam last February, the snow was 
nearly half water. Usually the density is not so high until April, 

(Continued on page 54) 


“snow thieves.” 
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THE GOLDEN 


A collection of miserable miners’ shacks Jess than 

fifty years ago, Johannesburg is today a modern city 

At the left is the Corner 

House, headquarters of one of the largest gold min- 

ing groups in South Africa. 

nesburg’s city hall; at the right, a typical business 
thoroughfare. 


of nearly 300,000 people. 


South African Railways 


In the center is Johan- 


CITY OF TRANSVAAL 


Johannesburg and the Romance of its Mines—Producing Half of the 


World’s Gold—Red Days on the Rand 


: By Denis Myers 


The country revolves around it, but it is not of the coun- 
try. It is a cosmopolitan community with its own char- 
acteristics, its own individuality. 

Not even a capital city, it has more commercial and _ political 
significance than any other city in the Union of South Africa. 
It has little to compare with the scenic grandeur of the Cape, or 
the pleasant sleepiness of the Garden City of Durban. It has 
neither the romantic desolation of the backyeldt, nor the 
picturesque majesty of the lonely 
Matopo Hills, where Cecil 
Rhodes is buried. 

There are no age-old memo- 
rials in the Gold City, yet in its 
very commonplaces of daily life 
there is written the romance of 
this town, which has risen in 
forty years from a cluster of 
dilapidated tin huts to a modern 
metropolis of 300,000 souls. 
Electric cars speed where once 
the gaily attired Zulu rickshaw 
boy bounded along; American 
motors park outside the Town 
Hall, built on the site of the old 
Market Square, where once the 
Boer wagon, with its team of 
fourteen oxen, stood; huge 
crushing and shaft sinking ma- 
chinery looms starkly into the 
clear sky where so few years ago 
the pick and shovel made the 
first discovery of the reef that 
was to produce two-fifths of the 
world’s gold output. 

Gum and wattle trees shade 


Wt. Paris is to France, Johannesburg is to South Africa. 


As 


A NATIVE ORCHESTRA PLAYS 


Music for the native dancers is played with great gusto by mu- 

sicians using a peculiar kind of xylophone. These instruments 

are constructed from specially prepared boards suspended over 

tins ranging in size from the milk tin to the gasoline can. 

addition to their own music, these orchestras can give remark- 
able adaptations of well known tunes. 


the avenues where the red dust of the Transvaal swirls viciously 
up at you, a deep dark red, as if stained with the blood shed in 
the many industrial upheavals of the Rand. The roar of the 
stamps and crushers of the gold mines is a ceaseless undertone 
to the rhythm of the café and dance orchestras. 

Johannesburg, nearly six thousand feet above sea level, lives 
hard, works hard, and plays hard. 

Too often is it missed by the tourist, for it is not a tourist’s 
town, yet it is more worth visiting than any other town in the 
Union. Indeed, it is a city of 
paradoxes. It has. the colonial 
hospitality and the arrogance of 
a small parish. It has modern 
apartment houses side by side 
with rusty corrugated iron huts 
of the days: when, as Ferreira’s 
camp, it first straggled into 
existence. 

Ten «minutes after you shave 
arrived, you will be calling it 
“Jo’burg,”’ and you will feel as 
if you had been adopted into its 
careless friendliness. Yet you 
must live in the city to know it. 

Either /you will fall under its 
“Spell, or, you will hate it com- 
pletely, but inevitably you will 
do as all who have lived on the 
Rand and cursed its slumps and 
its kopjes and its turbulent labor 
problems and its soullessness do 
—you will come back. 

You approach the town with 
Me a mingled feeling of relief and 
disappointment. You are re- 
lieved that the end of your thou- 


Union of South Africa 
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TWO THOUSAND FEET UNDERGROUND 


The gold bearing reefs of the Witwatersrand have been mined for a 

distance of 75 miles and down to a maximum depth of nearly 8,000 feet. 

The total amount of tunneling and sinking is roughly equivalent to 
the length of the African continent. 


sand mile train journey is at hand, you are disappointed in the 
view that meets your gaze from the observation platform at the 
end of the carriage. You are interested, even impressed, but 
it is the unexpectedness of the sight rather than the picturesque 
which catches your attention. 

You have long since left behind the dark green vineyards and 
rose-tinted crags of the Cape Province. The stretch of moun- 
tains with their delicate colors and curious grained effect has 
given place to the dry brown bareness of the Karroo, that huge 
waste of veldt where thirty thousand sheep graze, seemingly on 
nothing. Your train has writhed and twisted round the curves 
and gradients of the Hex River Mountains, as if chasing its own 
tail. In twenty-four hours you have crossed the Vaal River, 
as the Voortrekkers did in 1836 after weeks of patient trekking. 

And as you near Johannesburg and that forty mile ridge of 
blunted kopjes from which over £1,000,000,000 worth of gold 
has been taken, you get a foreground of dreary tin roofs and 
uninspired architecture, whilst in the background are the huge 
white tailings dumps of the mines, great mountains of crushed 
rock from which the ore has been extracted, and which seem 
higher than the kopjes around. Trucks and human beings, like 
ants on a ghostly ant-hill, move around the top of each of these 
dumps, monuments to time and labor that can never stand still. 

Diamonds may lose their luster, but gold will ever be the 
world’s basis of exchange, and ceaseless toil for gold is the heart 


South African Railways 
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WEIGHING BARS OF GOLD 
The gold mines of the Witwatersrand collectively produce nearly half 
the world’s supply of gold. Here the finished product is being 
weighed and counted. These shining bars weigh about 5,000 ounces 


each and are valued at $100,000. 


of this city. In letters of gold are written the romances and 
tragedies of the magnates who founded the Chamber of Mines, 
and memories of Barney Barnato, Solly Joel, Beit, Farrar, and 
the rest of that company of pioneers who made and lost fortunes 
and incidentally laid the foundations of South African prosperity, 
linger in Commissioner Street, Johannesburg’s first thoroughfare, 
which still retains some of the one-storeyed and tin-roofed 
shanties of pioneer days. 

Today Commissioner Street is not, as many writers would have 
you believe, Johannesburg’s Great White Way. True, it has the 
only two theaters—as distinct from cinemas—that the town 
possesses, (for the Standard Theater, in Market Street, has now 
gone talkie). It has one side of the luxurious Carlton Hotel, 
and another side of the Stock Exchange. It boasts, also, the 
Rand Club, where political schemes are hatched and company 
flotations subscribed over the bridge tables. But it is a business, 
rather than a fashionable street. 

To see where Johannesburg shops and gossips in the tea-rooms, 
you must turn to the left at the Carlton, and walk down Eloff 
Street towards the railway station that, until the completion of a 
£750,000 structure, was little more than a glorified tin shed. 
Or you must turn off Eloff Street and wander the few hundred 
yards into which Pritchard Street crams its jewellers, depart- 
ment stores and cinema tea-rooms, where you may eat and drink 
whilst watching the latest releases on the screen, at no further 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS OF THE GOLD MINES 


Union of Seuth Africa 


Glistening mountains of white sand form a continuous chain along the sixty-mile reef of gold at Johannesburg. Built from the residue of pul- 
verized rock after gold has been extracted, they indicate impressively the, tremendous amount of work that has been done in this region during the 
past half century. 
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THE GOLDEN CITY IN 1895 


The discovery of gold in 1886 drew adventurers from all parts of the world to Johannesburg. 
-poured into the Rand from Europe, America and the Cape, soon outnumbering the Boer cattle and sheep farmers. 


Thousands of whites—uitlanders as they were called 
By 1895 the uitlanders 


owned about half the land and nine-tenths of the property. 


cost than the price you pay for the refreshments you enjoy. 

At eleven in the morning you will find the cafes crowded. 
This morning coffee habit is peculiarly South African, although 
it has been adopted in other countries. It is probably a relic of 
the habits of the old Boers, who would sit on their wide stoeps 
overlooking the mealie plantations, and whose hospitality no 
passing stranger would dream of refusing. Mevrouww, in her 
pink sunbonnet or kappie, would bring the coffee, made in the 
Dutch style, stirred with a burned stick to settle the grounds, and 
in stolid silence, to the accompaniment of puffs from pipes of 
rank dry Magaliesberg tobacco (which you will learn to smoke 
and enjoy at two shillings a pound) the old people would watch 
the long black kaffir-fink birds wheeling around the wattles, see 
the tortoiseshell butterflies fluttering round the huge sunflowers, 
and listen to the drowsy, monotonous chant of the kaffir house- 
boy. 

But that is not Johannesburg, though you may catch a shade 
of the same effect further along the Reef to the West, in one 
of the small farms outlying the village dorps. 

You must see Pritchard Street on a Saturday night, too, with 
its electric brilliance outshining the Southern Cross above. It is 
black with people. From all along the Reef, from the mines in 
and around Johannesburg, from Springs in the East to Krugers- 
dorp in the West, the Rand flocks to Johannesburg, to spend its 
weekly wages, to pack its houses of entertainment, its saloons, its 
streets, its arcades. 

You will hear a babel of tongues in which Afrikaans, of course. 
predominates. A strange language, this, compounded of High 
Dutch, English, German, French and Kaffir! It has its litera- 
ture, but except as a link with home for the exiled Springbok, it 
is hard to find poetry in a language which translates, in all seri- 
ousness, Shakespeare into a jargon in which the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father declaims: “Ek is yo papa’s spook!” 

The accents of Cornwall, from whence many of the miners 
are recruited, mingle with the clipped English of the yong, as 
English South Africa dubs its Dutch companion. And the voice 
of Israel is not wanting in the Gold City. 

At the other end of Pritchard Street stand the Law Courts, a 
large squat stone building covering the whole of what was once 
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Von Brandis Square. The site is appropriate enough, for Von 
Brandis was Chief Magistrate of the town in 1900, and it was 
he who, with tears in his eyes, handed over the keys of the 
town to Lord Roberts, on the occupation of Johannesburg by 
the British, 

Here, where the rickshaws used to stand, you may still see 
an itinerant ‘Sammie’ (the Asiatic coolie) with his basket of 
fruit, or perhaps an Indian snake-charmer, performing to a group 
of poor whites and natives, 

Go back past Commissioner Street again, and you will find 
Government Square, where the Vierkleur of the Dutch Republic 
was hauled down thirty-one years ago, and the silken Union Jack, 
made by Lady Roberts for her soldier husband, hoisted. 

Government Square is now a backwater of the city, but it is in 
these quieter streets that you will see little touches of individual- 
ity. In the hot sun of noonday a herd of oxen are being driven 
along the road. A Greek priest moves ponderously by. A 
Rabbi turns into one of the many synagogues. <A typical remit- 
tance man shoulders a presumptuous native roughly off the pave- 
ment. further on a group of natives, resting from their road- 
mending labors, squat jabbering over a cauldron of mealie-pap, 
which they prefer to the white man’s food. 

Practically all the manual work of the country is done by the 
natives. They are the general laborers and the domestic servants. 
They are satisfactory enough, and usually extraordinarily faith- 
ful to their ‘“‘missis” or their boss. You may see them, on a 
Sunday afternoon, gathered together in the back yards, where 
their quarters are; they are dressed in grotesque imitation of the 
latest European fashion, and chant a monotonous succession of 
four or five notes of the scale, as they form an admiring circle 
round the proud possessor of a mouth-organ. 

You must see the Rand in its clubs, too, subtly political yet 
feverishly social; see the, crowds at the dances on Saturday 
nights, at the Sunday night concerts. The Rand may be on the 
verge of an industrial upheaval—it usually is—but the bar coun- 
ters will ring with the clink of glasses and the dance orchestras 
will play to the applause of full houses until the last minute of 
a Martial Law proclamation restricting the pursuit of pleasure. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FOR AS 1325 INCLUDING SHORE TRIPS, VISITING 140 
LOW AS WORLD-RENOWNED CITIES AND PLACES 


HARE in the world’s wonders on this great 
s popuiar-priced cruise. Burma—Bali—Borneo 

—Bangkok! All regular ’Round-the-World 
features and many unusual places that give added 
distinction. 
Steamship rates are going up, but they will not 
affect this cruise. Perhaps never again, however, 
can you enjoy such a comprehensive, first class 
cruise at this low cost 
S.S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially chartered 
from the Dollar Steamship Lines. EASTWARD 
from New York February 4th; 137 thrilling days. 
Or start and finish your trip in California without 
extra cost, sailing from Los Angeles Jan- 
uary 14. First class only. All staterooms sax 
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See your Travel Agent, any Dollar Line Office, or send for Booklet B4 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, INC. 


642 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK - 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


— 


LINITED 


Z Delicious food is only one of the many 
attractive features of this fine train. 
Traveling to California over a route 
famed for scenic beauty you enjoy com- 
fort at its best. De luxe appointments 
on both this, and its sister train, the 
San Francisco Overland Limited. Air- 
conditioned dining cars. Bath, barber, 
maid, manicure and valet service. 
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W.S. Basinger, Passenger Trafic Manager 
Room 364, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me full information about travel to 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


America’s Premier Winter Resort 


UNION PACIFIC 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 
ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


THE BROADWAY OF AMERICA 


Broadway has always been a name to 
conjure with. It is not surprizing, there- 
fore, that an association has been formed 
to encourage the use of a route which has 
been called ““The Broadway of America.” 
Starting at New York’s Broadway, the 
“Gay White Way.” its western terminus is 
Broadway, San Diego, 3300 miles away. 
While more popular as a winter route, it 
is essentially an all-year route. Ninety- 
three percent of the route is paved and 
the balance is good gravel, all well marked 
with the numbers designated below. The 
Broadway of America traverses twelve 
states and the District of Columbia, touch- 
ing a number of national parks along the 
way. While the chief termini of the route 
are New York and San Diego, the route 
may be reached from numerous connecting 
roads which enter it at Nashville, Dallas 
and Phoenix, making the route available 
trom Toronto, Montreal, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and points west of the 
Mississippi. 

From Broadway, New York, one may 
cross to New Jersey over the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, through the Holland tun- 
nels or any one of the numerous ferries 
whose rates have been reduced to twenty- 
five cents. In New Jersey the route fol- 
lows the splendid Superhighway U. S. 1 
into the Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia, 
and proceeds thence from Penn’s Woods 
over U. S. 13 to Wilmirgton. From Wil- 
muington we proceed over U. S. 40 to Bal- 
timore, then by way of U. S. 1 to Wash- 
ington, one of the most beautiful cities in 
the country, if not in the world. Here one 
stops to visit the White House, the Capitol 
and makes a side trip to old Mount Vernon, 
the home of Washington, and Arlington, 
the ancient home of the Lees: 

Crossing the majestic Potomac, we fol- 
low U. S. 211 through Luray with its 
wonderful caverns to New Market in the 
far-famed Shenandoah Valley. This sec- 
tion of the route enters the northern por- 
tion of the new Shenandoah National 
Park through which one may soon drive 
over the splendid roads built by the War 
Department. Following U. S. 11 from 
New Market we ascend the beautiful Shen- 
andoah Valley into Staunton, the former 
home of President Woodrow Wilson. 
Below Staunton in the magnificent Valley 
of Virginia is Lexington, the home of the 
Washington and Lee University, on whose 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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campus is the crypt and recumbent statue 
of General Robert E. Lee. Passing within 
a few steps of the Natural Bridge of Vir- 
ginia one proceeds to Roanoke and then 
over an increasingly altitudinous route to 
Bristol which enters Tennessee to Knox- 
ville. 

U. S. 70 is the route we follow from 
Knoxville across the rolling hills of Ten- 
nessee and the central Cumberland River 


Valley to Memphis on the bank of the’ 


Mississippi. Here one crosses one of the 
few free bridges over the Mississippi and 
continues over a new road which skirts the 
Ozarks and enters the hundred year old 
Hot Springs National Park. From Hot 
Springs the route goes southwest on Ar- 
kansas 7 into U. S. 67 to Texarkana on 
the line between Arkansas and Texas, in 
which state lies more than twenty-five per- 
cent of the total length of the Broadway 
of America route. West from Dallas we 
follow U. S. 80 through Abilene and Big 
Spring to El Paso. There is an unending 
vista of constantly changing color as one 
wheels along over the plains and up the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande. 

Texas, the Lone Star State, is a veritable 
empire in itself, a land of vast farms, cattle 
ranches and innumerable gushing oil wells. 
On entering Texas the elevation of the 
countryside is less than a thousand feet, yet 
the very gradual rise as one approaches the 
Western border is scarcely apparent until 


an elevation of nearly four thousand feet | 


is reached near El Paso. From here side 
trips may be made to old Mexico and Carls- 
bad Caverns. 

Southern Arizona presents alternating 
stretches of the semi-arid grazing land of 
the cow country and the fertile farming 
lands of the citrus belt. This was the last 
of the forty-eight states to be admitted to 
the Union, but it has a colorful history of 
exciting Indian fights, feuds and outlawry. 
West of Douglas the route goes through the 
Mule Mountain country, passing the larg- 
est open-pit copper mines in the country at 
Bisbee. Then over a newly constructed 
road through Tombstone to Tucson, . the 
site of one of the most modern of Veter- 
ans’ Hospitals. The road now bends north- 
ward to Florence and Phoenix, the center 
of the great, irrigated section which has 
been developed with the aid of the great 
Roosevelt Dam, fifty miles east. 

From Phoenix to Yuma, Arizona, the 
Broadway of America follows the Gila 
River Valley. Leaving Yuma, the route 
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crosses the desert of immense sand dunes 
across which runs a marvelous new high- 
way that was formerly a narrow planked 
road. Reaching El Centro we find the 
barometer indicates that we are fifty-one 
feet below sea-level. One may continue on 
U. S. 80 to San Diego, or turn north on 
U. S. 99 to San Bernardino and Los 
Angeles. 

The Broadway of America is a very fast 
road, and while it crosses the transconti- 
nental divide at an elevation of 4587 feet 
the approaches are very easy and high gear 
can be maintained all the way. It is spe- 
cially good for a winter route, as the 
climate all the way is moderate and there is 
an abundance of good hotels and camps all 
the way as well as gas stations at intervals 
of a maximum of forty miles across the 
desert. 

The Motor Touring Division will be glad 
to furnish enquirers with further details 
as to hotels and camps as well as detailed 
state maps of the twelve states covered by 
this route and a comprehensive folder of 
the entire route with hints as to points of 
interest. Naturally, in a short note of this 
kind we have touched only the highlights 
along the route. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotels to their list on the Official 


Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 


MeExIco 
Mexico City—Hctel Geneve 
Hotel Regis 


GERMANY 
Cologne—Hotel Kolner Hof 


HuNGARY 
Budapest—Hotel Jagernhorn 

The following hotels have been elim- 
inated from our list—Havana, Cuba: The 
Alcazar; Lucerne, Switzerland: Carlton 
Hotel Tivoli; Montreux, Switzerland: 
Hotel National; San Remo, Italy: Grand 
Hotel West End. | 


IMPORTANT 


When changing one’s address it is very 
important to notify the publishers promptly 
to insure receiving all copies of TRAVEL as 
issued. Notices should reach us before 
the fifth of the month prior to publication. 
For example, a change for the January 
number should be sent to us before Decem- 
ber fifth. 
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Here is delightful luxury .. . the 
Mecca of travel-wise people from all 
parts of the world. Set in a tropical 
garden with tennis courtsand swim- 
ming pool. The guest rooms are 
large and comfortably furnished. Convenient to golf courses, 
Casino, race track and beaches. OPEN ALL YEAR. 


Reservations may be made at The Plaza and The Savoy-Plaza, 
New York, at The Copley-Plaza, Boston 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ? 


Two can live almost 
as cheaply as one... 


a day more for two persons at Hotel 

Lexington. For instance, rooms at 

the minimum rate of $3 a day for 

one person, are only $4 a day for two. 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, lo- 

cated in the Grand Central Zone, one block 
from fashionable Park Avenue. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 
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The Season’s most popular 
all-expense cruises to 


HdaValid 


BA Days 


DD. 


Leave New York any 
Tuesday or Saturday. 
2 days, 1 night in 
Havana with ship as 
your hotel, two sight- 
seeing trips provided. 


[4 Days 


12. 


Leave New York any 
Tuesday or Saturday. 9 
days, 8 nights in Ha- 
vana. Room and bath 
with meals at a fine 
Havana hotel and 4 
sightseeing trips pro- 
vided. 


10 Days 


ER 


Leave New York any g 
Saturday. 5 days, 4 
nights in Havana. 
Room, bath, meals at 
fine hotel; 4 sight- 
seeing trips provided. 


LUXURIOUS LINERS 
“ORIENTE” 

“MORRO CASTLE” 

HE newest, finest and fastest ships in exclusive 


rT Havana service! Luxury at LOW COST, plus 
famous Ward Line activities—deck sports, dances, 
tournaments, gala dinners, entertainment program. 
Plenty of time to enjoy Havana on all cruises. 


Apply General Passenger Department, Pier 13, East River, Foot of Wall St., 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City, or any Authorized Tourist Agent 
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age-old realms . . 


wonders of 
. gleam- 
ing along the ancient caravan 
trails of Turkestan con- 
trasting with social, industrial 
progress of Soviet Central Asia. 
Speed by de luxe express of in- 
ternational sleeping cars from 
Moscow ., . visit Samara and 
past the Aral Sea... to Tash- 
kent with its bazaars . . . Fer- 
gana and Old Margelan with 
its silk industries golden 
Samarkand with tomb of Tam- 
erlane... 
of Bokhara ... ruins of Merv 
. flourishing Ashkabad .. . 
ending tour at Baku ... with 
its Hun relics and tremendous 
oil industry. 16 days, $450, 
April 10th from Moscow. Price 
covers all necessary traveling 
expenses and Soviet visa from 
starting point to ending point. 
Price does not include round 
trip passage to Soviet Union. 
Extension offered to May Day 
celebrations in Moscow. 


15 Tours in the 
SOVIET UNION 


Greatly reduced rates enable you the 
more easily to visit the world’s most 
discussed country . . 


industrial projects, intense social ac- 
tivity, mew building, great cities, 
amazing art theatres, 15 tours to 
choose from ... 5-31 days ... $5, $8 


and $15 a day. Price includes Intourist 
hotels, meals, transportation, guide- 
interpreters, and Soviet visa... from 
starting to ending point in the Soviet 
Union. 
trip passage to Soviet Union. Great- 
ly reduced rail fares in Soviet Union 
from border points to initial tour city 
and from tour terminus. 


Write for Booklet No. Bir 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


U. S. Representative of the i Travel 
Bureau of the U Ss. R 


New York; 110 Boylston St., Boston; 304 
N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago : 681 Market 
St., San Francisco. 


Or see your own travel agent. 


Travel in the 


SOVIET 
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UNCONQUERED MOUNT EVEREST 
(Continued from page 14) 


pinnacles, across the deep trench of 
the central glacier, and surmount the 
ice-wall of the North Col itself. Once 
camp is safely established there, the 
climbers can breathe a sigh of relief 
and feel more confident as to their 
ultimate success. It is a_ terribly 
windy spot on an ice-ledge, and con- 
stantly subjected to fierce blizzards. 
But from this bleak spot must start 
the real assault on the summit. It 
is the key to the position; the crucial 
point before the climb of that remain- 
ing 5,800 feet. The North Col is a 
snow-saddle constantly shifting, so 
that it presents a most treacherous 
surface. But somehow here must be 
built a well-stocked advance base for 
the high-climbers. 

Above this point, the summit of the 
virgin mountain will smoke and swirl 
with high-flung clouds of mist and 
snow. There is always a turmoil of 
the elements in this region. Driven 
upwards a thousand feet or more by 
the great winds of the world, sweep- 
ing ceaselessly across and around the 
peak of Mount Everest, these mighty 
storms of snow are not the least of 
the terrific difficulties to be faced 


| and surmounted. 


From the North Col camp, others 
will be made higher up the slopes, 
each one nearer to the summit than 
the last, until a point is reached where 
the final climb can be made for the 
summit with any prospect of success. 
At each step gained upwards, the 
climbers and their attendant porters 
must face killing cold, cross treacher- 
ous glaciers and battle with roaring 
winds. Each camp must be 
fully stocked with needed supplies. 
This accomplished, the high climbers 
selected for the final assault will pro- 
ceed by stages through this ladder of 
camps, gradually acclimatising them- 
selves to the greater altitude until 
they reach the highest camp. There 
they will rest a day or two until as- 
sured of being able to sustain the 
immense strain of the last few hun- 
dred feet climb to the summit. 

As they rest in camps on the slopes 
of Mount Everest, they will watch 
the tempests rage on those virginal 
heights, tearing the snow from them 


of feet into the sky. In the sur- 
rounding vastness, they will feel mere 
puppets. At times, as a protection 
against the icy blasts of wind, they 
will camp in the shelter afforded by 
huge walls of solid ice. 

At such great altitudes the air is 
so thin and rarefied that breathing 
is an immense and painful effort. 
Above 25,000 feet, breathing will be- 
come a positive torture temporarily; 
but acclimatisation is rapid. A climb 
of a thousand feet beyond the North 
Col, on the first occasion, will require 
five breaths for every step taken for- 
and after each step they will 


have to bend almost double over 
their ice-axes and fight for breath in 
painful gasps. After every such six 
steps, they will have to lie down for 
ten minutes’ rest. After a couple 
of days’ rest at the camp below, that 
same climb is merely hard work; and 
two days later it has become an easy 
task. Thus it is the advance must 
be made by stages, and not rushed. 
Success can only be won through a 
slow, systematic siege to that 29,002- 
foot pinnacle. 

In 1922 the luck of the weather, 
more than anything else, was against 
the possibility of victory; and again 
in 1924 the weather failed them after 
Mallory and Irvine had started off 
on their last gallant effort to win 
the race against time, and it enforced 
the withdrawal of the expedition 
from the mountain before the fate of 
these two men could be ascertained. 
The factor of weather is really all- 
important. It is hoped that 1933 will 
prove more kindly disposed, so that 
the breaking of the monsoon may be 
delayed long enough to give a fair 


chance of reaching the goal of their | 


ambitions. 

Should the weather once more play 
them false, the steep rock-slab of the 
mountain will be covered with new 
snow and climbing will be impossible. 
But granted weather and time, it 
should be possible for the porters to 
carry the higher camps to altitudes 
which would make the final dash 
shorter and, therefore, easier to make 
in one sustained effort. If they can 
place one more camp above the for- 
mer highest at 27,000 feet, and the 
weather allows the high-climbers time 
to acclimatise themselves there, the 
actual summit is as good as won. 

And when the victorious moun- 


taineers finally stand upon the real | 


crown of Everest and look down 
upon the panorama of the ranks of 
ice pinnacle and glaciers, carved and 
fretted sentinels, hundreds of feet 
high, whose wind-blown architecture 
occasionally possesses a cathedral-like 
aspect, they will experience a sense 
of immense joy and supreme content. 
Around them will rage those fierce 
gales that travel a thousand miles 
across the Himalayas, drawn to 
Mount Everest as by a magnet and 
sweeping the rocks bare of snow. 
They will know that they have con- 
quered the symbol of man’s highest 
endeavor. Then will the measure 
of their suffering be not too great a 
price to have paid for the intense 
joy of having vanquished a giant 
mountain that has defied mankind 
since its creation. 

They will echo the gallant words 
of Dr. Howard Somervell, on the 
day of his glorious failure to achieve 
his ambition: “The fight is worth it— 
worth it every time.” 


* * * 
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For men of business inter- 
ested in the wealthy Union : 
of South Africa ... for plea- 
sure-travellers who seek new ~ 
scenes: Sail for Europe... 
stop over in London (or 
Paris) .. . embark at South- 
ampton...see Madeira... 
cross the Equator ... then : 


sail down half the Globe to — 


Capetown ! - 


Literature and full particulars from 


UNION-CASTLE 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or Lecal Steamship Agents 


2 aA Se ES 
FROM ROSES TO CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


@ A new passenger line from 
Portland to the Orient! Mod- 
ern one-class liners—complete 
privileges of the ship. Splendid 
American food—spacious sal- 
oons—all outside rooms—al! 
rooms with beds. 
Yokohama $160, Kobe .. $165 
Shanghai $185, HongKong $200 
Manila $200 
Round-the-world tours .. 
SAILINGS 
General GRANT .. Jan. 18 
General LEE .... Feb. 8 
General PERSHING Mar. 1 


$575 


“GENERAL” LINERS 


MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 
See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


4§ Porter Building (Dept. WI) Portland, Oregon 


1C IN 
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CR 
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running mate of the BREMEN and EUROPA sailing to the 


cv p>? 


FEB. 4 + 53 DAYS + 21 PORTS 
FIRST CLASS S600 UP + TOURIST 8300 UP 


Madeira - Morocco: Spain - Algeria - Riviera - Italy - Tunisia - Syria 

Palestine - Egypt - Turkey - Greece - Venice: Malta- Sicily and a 

supplementary cruise of 12 days from Villefranche via Spain 
to Bremen 


Apply to your local agent or any office of the 


Two Delightful Novels 1. Ex ‘le’ t* 


THE MAN WHO 
SEARCHED FOR 
LOVE 


By PITIGRILLI 


A deft and charming satire by 
Italy’s brilliant young novelist. 


The story of a Parisian whose 
search leads him to desert a 
brilliant legal career for the cir- 
cus ring. A novel with the 
qualities of ‘‘Don Quixote” and : 
“The Beloved Vagabond.” *A girl who wears a cotton stocking 
te eee E Need never give her door a lock- 
“The most delicious story since 
W. J. Locke.’-—New York 


AMERICAN. $2.00 


ing: 
A girl who chooses other makes 
Gets all the runs and all the 
breaks! 


This and 84 others just as amusing 
may be found in 


LIGHT LINES AND 


YELLOW 


FLOOD 
% DEARS 


WILLIAM ASHLEY ANDERSON 


By WILFRED J. FUNK 


HE author has woven this story 
of an American father and his 
little son who are torn apart by a 
Yellow River flood into a novel that 
has all the rich color, all the strange, 


Hilarious drawings by 
JeFFERSON MACHAMER 


A trip to the Orient! 
Japan! China! Phil- 
ippines! Stopover at 


Honolulu! So near in 


dollars, you can tiike it. And 


at present e 
p xchange rates your “ 


..ssotnear. in 


dollars buy twice as much in Japan. 
i f r < “i 
arge, fast, motor ships with every dollars! 
twentieth century convenience—new to 
the last shining rivet. Commodious public 
salons. Generously dimensioned staterooms with G 
soft beds that invite to unbroken slumber. Courte- 
ous, willing service. And food...all your favorite 


dishes prepared with a skill that will make you wonder 


how it can be done for as low as $190 each 


way. From San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


FIRST CLASS 


$310 up °° , 


SECOND CLASS 


$190 up 


Also new motor ships from 


Walter Winchell says: 


“Light Lines and Dears,” by Wilfred Gee : 
Funk direct to Jdpan...Cabin 


Is just as swell as getting drunk. 

Class $250 up, Tour- 
ist Cabin $130 up. 
Write to Dept. 19 


fascinating beauty of a Chinese Seattle and Vancouver 
tapestry. Adopted by a small shop- 
keeper, the lost boy is brought up 
as a native. 

A novel of drama and color that 
every reader of TRAVEL will like. 


$2.00 2nd printing $2.00 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


4 West 16th Street New York City 


One of the world’s largest and oldest 
shipping companies 

New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Ave. e Son Francisco, 

551 Market St. ¢ Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave. e Chicago, 40 


| N. Dearborn St. ¢ Los Angeles, 605 S. Grand Ave., or any 
Cunard Line office. Consult your local touristagent. He knows. 
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SPAIN - FRANCE - ITALY 
EGYPT - PALESTINE - SYRIA 


incwoine $ 59 5 


AQ DAYS acitions 


NEW Turbine Liners (16,000 Tons Displ.) 


EXOCHORDA EXETER 
Jan. 10 Feb. 7 
EXCALIBUR EXCAMBION 
Jan. 24 Feb. 21 
and fortnightly thereafter 

GIBRALTAR, PALMA 


$160 


Without Change of Ship to 


ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA, 
HAIFA or WEIROT $230 


MARSEILLES, NAPLES 


INEXPENSIVE 


$o 


Outside rooms, shower and _ bath. 
A la carte service included. Stop-over 
privileges. 


New Direct Service to or from 
PALMA 


Mallorca, Balearic Isles ...... $160 
Barcelona, via Palma ......... $165 
VAGABOND CRUISES 
less than $5 a Day 
by large freighters 
Greece, Turkey, Roumania, France, 
Italy, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 


Ask your travel agent about this sun- 
drenched southern lane to Europe 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 
FIRST CLASS ONLY NQ SECOND 


NO THIRD 


Be My 
Guests 
In 
Britain! 


make 


NEW YEAR for 
you if you let 
me be your host 
in Europe next 
Summer. 


A LUXURY PRIVATE CAR TOUR 
AT MOTOR COACH TOUR RATES 


is what my Service offers you and please remem- 
ber that I have been advertising in ‘Travel’ for 
six seasons and can give you the names of lots 
of delighted clients. For examples ot cost see 
my last month’s ad. 

Illustrated Booklet free for the asking. 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 


Regent House, Regent Street, London, 
or c/o ‘“Travel,’’ 4, West 16th Street, 


Wot 


GALEN HALL 


Atlantie City, N. J. 


To promote health and good cheer 
is the special function of Galen Hall 
—a place not designed for great 
numbers. but for the greater cem- 
fort of a limited number. 

Singers, public speakers, 
tired business men and women care- 
ful of their physical charms, use our 
Treatment Department with pleasure 
and profit. 

Baths, Massage, new methods in the 
application of heat and light tend 
to restore vigor and suppleness to 
the body, keenness and vitality to the 
brain. Sun deck and solarium. Trio, 
two concerts daily. Diet kitchen. 

Treat your body right,—it pays. 

The table at Galen Hall is always 
good. 
“Excellence 


GALEN 


athletes, 


extravagance.” 


without 
HALL COMPANY 
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COMPLETE ROUND TRIP, $460 | 


New York | 


| dolls. 


|clapping around 


ec beXe Gamer | 


CHRISTMAS IN A VISAYAN VILLAGE 
(Continued from page 22) 


squawk, it turned tail and fled, and 
Bancorang’s old rooster was carried 
from the ring in triumph. 

Three men dressed in red and 
bearing lighted candles are going 
from house to house followed by a 
bell ringer. The natives will tell you 
they are driving away the evil spirits. 

Every family of any importance 
keeps open house during the holi- 
days, and elaborate refreshments are 
served. Your host will wish you a 
“ma-ayon Pascua,’ in return for 
which “Merry Christmas,” he will 
expect some slight remembrance of 
the day. On the refreshment table 
you will find cigarettes, sugared 
hams, cakes, and bud-bud, a sweet- 
meat, the foundation of which is rice 
paste. The cakes are molded in the 
shape of sacred hearts, or of lambs, 
with scalloped sugar for fleece. 

The municipal band is giving a con- 
cert in the plaza. Later it will 
serenade the Presidente and the lead- 
ing merchants, and will be well re- 
warded for its trouble. For the 
Filipino is nothing if not hospitable, 


}and he dispenses his hospitality with 
|a flourish. 


At some of the more pretentious 
homes, informal balls are in progress, 
and you can hear the women clap- 
the floor in their 
loose chinelas, 

A clown in an ass’ head—Bottom 


lout of “Midsummer. Night’ssDream” 


—is dancing in the Street of Peace 
Good Journey, where the 
young caballeros are engaged in a 
lancing tournament. From a scaf- 
folding over the street are suspended 
rings, to which the senoritas have 
tied favors. Riding at full speed, the 
horsemen 


try to run their lances 
through the rings and secure the 
prizes. Finally, a live goose is hung 


up for the equestrians as a sort of 
grab bag. 

A marionette show has been set up 
on the corner. To the music of a 
flute and violin, the puppets are danc- 
ing a fandango. Seated on a cracker 
box in the front row, Felicidad, her 
eyes sparkling, her lips parted, is 
oblivious to everything except the 
Now comes the “Combate de 
Moros.” The presto agitato of the 
instruments is intensified by the beat- 
ing of an empty oil can. Here come 
the Moros, with their wicked cam- 
palons and barbarous wooden shields. 
To the delighted howls of the spec- 
tators, the combatants cross swords 
and begin to fence, cautiously at 
first, feeling each other out. But 
this won't do at all. “Tienen miedo!” 
cries the crowd. “They’re afraid.” 
As if spurred on by these taunts, 
the savages get busy and warm up to 
their work. Their desperate lunges 
draw forth wild applause. One of 
the duelists has been forced to the 
wall, and the crowd, sensing the cli- 
max, presses forward breathlessly. 


A vicious thrust comes home. One 
of the warriors doubles up and bites 
the dust. Somebody calls out 
“Patai!” which means “Dead.” The 
victor, not content with mere man- 
slaughter, prods his fallen foe with 
his sword point as if he would re- 
duce him to a state of hash. The 
crowd—Felicidad among them—cuts 
loose and cheers this unsportsman- 
like act, until the devil pops up, 
grabs the supine body and chucks it 
down below, apparently to hell. 

Don Ramon’s Christmas dinner 
consists of many courses—salami, 
green peppers, and olives by way of 
balenciona—a dish of chicken, rice 
and peppers—roast sucking pig; 
roast kid, and brains served in the 
skull, as entrees. It is permissible 
to eat the meat with the fingers and 
to spit out the bones on the floor for 
the dogs and cats. Outside, with 


hungry eyes and watering mouths, | 


Don Ramon’s retainers are waiting 
for the second table. And there will 
probably be even a third table for 
the pobres. 


At the ball that night, we danced | 


to the music of American jazz as 
well as to the soft Spanish waltzes, 
“Sobre la Olas,” and “La paloma.” 
The girls wore their best pina 
dresses, silk stockings and white slip- 
pers, and were sweetly perfumed. 
When the chair dance was an- 
nounced, there was much clacking of 
tongues. Felicidad was led out to 
the middle of the floor and seated in 
a chair. One after another, a dozen 
suitors waltzed out and pirouetted 
before her, entreating her favors, 
only to retire crestfallen. It re- 
mained for young Manuel, the 
caballero who had won her slipper at 
the tournament, to carry her away 
amid applause. Thus was the en- 
gagement of the two informally an- 
nounced. 

The last attraction of our Christ- 
mas week program was a miracle 
play presented by a strolling troupe 
of actors who set up their scenery 
under Don Ramon’s balcony. The 
Virgin Mary looked adorable in her 
white stockings and 
dress. Joseph was splendid, with his 
shepherd’s crook and big sombrero. 
The three wise men wore 
beards and pink masks, gold-em- 
broidered jackets and velvet knick- 
ers. And the Christ Child was a 
starry-eyed doll in a glass case. The 
action was developed in a series of 
ballets to a guitar and tambourine 
accompaniment. 

At the conclusion of the play, the 
actors, after pocketing the pesetas 
that were flung to them, gathered up 
their properties, and disappeared 
through the moonlit palm grove, still 
singing their Shepherds’ song. Low 
down over the sparkling sea blazed 
the Southern Cross. 
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Ini the center 


It is quite natural that the 
recentremarkable growth 
of Philadelphia should 
centeraround this famous 
hotel—the recognized 
center of the social and 
business life of the city. 


Rates consistent with 
present times 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Mgr. 
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ATHENS 
GREECE 


The Lampsa 
“Hotel Co., Ltd. 


The “Grande-Bretagne” on Constitution Square 


HOTEL “GRANDE-BRETAGNE” Central location. 


First class. All rooms with baths. 


HOTEL “LE PETIT PALAIS” De luxe. 


shaded private grounds. 


Situated in 


National Bank of Greece 


(Established in 1841) 


Drachmes 1,205,000,000 
_Drachmes 7,709,000,000 


Capital Paid-up and Reserves 
Deposits (on December 31st, 1931) 


HEAD OFFICE: ATHENS, GREECE 


Branches in all principal towns in Greece. 
Agents and Corresvondents in All Parts of the World. 


Foreign Banking Business of Every Description Transacted. 


SK YROS HOUSE 


3 KIPOU STREET ARCADE, 
ATHENS, GREECE 


Greek Peasant Industries: Hand 
woven bags in gay colors. Luncheon 
and bridge sets. Dainty handker- 
chiefs and underwear. Bright 
potteries. Colorful peasant costumes 
and old jewellery. 


AFTERNOON TEA, 25 DRACHMAS 


SCOTLAND'S GRANDEST TOURS 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN. Down the Clyde in R.M.S. 
‘“‘Columba,’’ the Queen of the River Steamers. A spark- 
ling sail on the Firth of Clyde, emerging into the 
famous beauty of the Kyles of Bute—then by De Luxe 
coach from Ardrishaig to Oban—through the ancient 
kingdom .of Dalriada, over one of Scotland’s most pic- 
turesque roads. 

Off again by boat—exploring Loch Linnhe and Loch 
Bil with dark Glencoe on the right, and towering Ben 
Nevis ahead. Then from Fort William along the exquisite 
a Caledonian Canal, through Loch Lochy,- Loch Qich and 


Loch Ness to Inyerness—a feast of beauty. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA TOUR. In and around 


Illustrated Brochure and Pro- 
gramme post free from: 


7 
1 = AND IONA. The ‘‘Sacred’’ the romantic Hebridean 
tf A > & Isle Tour, visiting the Isles—so captivating, so 
ary Mi % wonderful caves of Staffa— mysterious in their pano- 
25 x Jona Cathedral, etc., re- ramic beauty. 
Sj |e) ( turning to Oban by South Scotland’s Grandest Tours 
a & 4 of Mull, all in one day— live everlastingly in beauti- 
Z oS and what a day! ful memory. Never miss 
Bas 3: THE HEBRIDEAN them in your Europe trip! 


DAVID MACBRAYNE (1928) Ltd. 
“The Royal Route Tours’’ 


44 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. C. 2., 
or Travel, 7 ayes 16th 


e STAFFA SCOTLAR Erect, NEW YOR 


BOTHA HALL 
of the 


famous 


CANGO 
CAVES 


SOUTH AFRICA 


—where sunshine, 
health, and travel 
thrills abound! 


The land of Kimberley and the Rand, that pours 
forth the greatest harvest of diamonds and gold, is 
also blest with rich floods of golden sunshine and 
a glorious, stimulating climate! 


South Africa, a vast Temple of Nature, is adorned 
with many marvelous masterpieces—Victoria Falls, 
the Drakensberg Mountains, the weird Cango Caves, 
the Valley of a Thousand Hills, and a succession of 
awe-inspiring scenic beauties. Here also are luscious 
fruits and gorgeous flowers in amazing profusion! 


See African game animals in fascinating variety at 
close range in Kruger National Park, the world’s 
greatest natural “zoo”! 


Near Durban—‘‘Pearl of the East African Coast”— 
you will meet the black man in all his native glory 
—dquaint kraals, age-old tribal customs, primitive 
musical instruments, wild war dances! 


Good golf, tennis and fishing—delightful seaside 
sports—ample travel comfort, with modern trans- 
portation facilities and good hotels. 


The Carinthia’s World Cruise (sailing Jan. 7) will include 
South Africa. 


For full information address 
Fr . AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
e. 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
THOS. COOK & SON— 
WAGONS - LITS, INC. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


or any office of the 
American Express Com- 
pany or of Thos. Cook 
& Son—Wagons- 
Lits, Inc. 


& 


The Rare 
White 
Rhinoceros 
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kal one way 


You can go out to CALIFORNIA...and 
back... by varied and various ways 


and means, of course. But there's really 
only ONE way out, if you know what 
we mean! THE CHIEF! The fastest, finest, 
most exclusive train to CALIFORNIA 
... the train that has packed more 
pleasure into travel... and deeper, 
richer meaning into service. Ask any | 


exacting, experienced globe-trotter. 


Your Santa Fe ticket to California 
will take you through Phoenix. This 
winter there'll be a Phoenix 
Pullman three times a week and a | 
Grand Canyon Pullman daily on 


The famous Fred Harvey Dining 
Cars on both the Chief and 
California Limited are AIR-CON- 
DITIONED the year around. No | 
smoke, no dust, no cinders. 


W. J. Black, P. T. M., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1133 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Send folders, also “California and Arizona 
Hotel Rates’’ booklet. 
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SNOW THIEVES IN THE HIGH SIERRAS 
(Continued from page 43) 


but a rain had helped to pack the 
snow.” 

Fortunately for these “snow 
thieves” the snow packs consider- 
ably; otherwise it would rise to such 
heights that passage would become al- 
most impossible. In February last 
year there were ninety-two inches of 
snow at Relief Dam, with a water 
content of forty inches. “If snow of 
average dryness were piled up, in- 
stead of this eight-foot covering, we 
would have had a forty-foot snow 
blanket,” said Merema. “You know 
what that means. A quick thaw 
would unloose such a flood on the 
towns below as we never have seen. 
Fortunately, however, the dams that 
have been put in to help furnish hy- 
dro-electric power and water for ir- 
rigation and domestic use halt the 
floods that otherwise would be visited 
every summer on the west. Great 
man-made reservoirs not only store 
water that liquefies from the snow, 
but also prevent floods.” 

During winter large crews of men 
aid the surveyors constantly in 
keeping flumes and pipes open to the 
power houses. Two hundred cords 
of wood were burned last winter to 
keep one siphon in the Siskyous free 
from ice. At the same time snow 
forty-two per cent heavier than had 
been normal over a thirty-five year 
period, was falling. 


The “thieves” cover their snow 
courses without interruption, for 
their records are important. Begin- 


ning with selection of the course and 
with interpretation of the 
data, each step is taken with care. 
Harlow M. Stafford, hydraulic engi- 
neer for the California department 
of public works, who has charge of 
the cooperative surveys, told me that 
generally a snow course is selected 
where the snow lies uniformly and 
where ground irregularities are at a 
minimum. Usually the markers are 


placed at the ends of two lines set 
at a right angle, one representing a 
“major,” the other a “minor,” course. 
On a course five hundred feet long, 
measurements are taken every 
twenty-five feet. 

Each course is marked at the an- 
gle point and at the ends by red and 
yellow metal placards placed above 
the maximum snow depth, so that 
on each survey readings can be taken 
at identical points as determined by 
tape from the central point. 

“In. the work to date,’ said Mr. 
Stafford, “the principal snow survey 
for purposes of forecasting the run- 
off has been made in late March in 
an endeavor to select the time when 
the greatest percentage of the season- 
al snowfall has occurred and before 
spring melting commences. At this 
time the surveys cover all courses. 
At certain ‘key’ courses, however, sur- 
veys continue through April. Here 
we find much about the manner of 
accumulation of the snow pack and 
learn new facts about additional 
storms and melting subsequent to the 
principal survey.” 

Based primarily on these readings, 
the engineers forecast run-off not 
only from the higher and small areas, 
but also for an entire major stream 
basin. In one year the run-off at 
Lang’s Crossing on.the south fork of 
the Yuba river was estimated at 369,- 
000 acre feet, and the actual run-off 
was 361,000. Again, an estimate of 
155,000 compared with 157,000. So the 
engineers determine before spring 
floods come whether rivers will rise 
high, how much water western farm- 
ers may expect for their summer 
crops and how much electricity the 
snow water will create as it revolves 
large turbines en route to the sea 
whence it had evaporated several 
months before. 


* * * 


FESTIVAL DAYS IN OLD TURKEY 
(Continued from page 27) 


Turkey. They perform just behind 
a translucent screen perhaps four 
feet square and flooded from behind 
with light. Their camel skin bodies 
are quite translucent, too, and highly 
colored in the likeness of baggy, blue 
trousers, brilliant yellow and red 
scarfs, crimson fezzes, and all the 
possible habiliments of the old Tur- 
key. The flood of light from behind 
the stage brings these colors out beau- 
tifully. 

A long, thin stick is attached to 
the puppets’ waists. Their loosely- 
jointed arms, legs, and necks are not 
controlled by complicated wires as 
are Western marionettes. The opera- 
tor, who stands hidden to one side 
of the curtain, must produce all the 
life-like movements and gestures by 
skillful thrusts of the single rod. He 
must also produce the rapid-fire dia- 
logue which keeps the audience con- 
vulsed with laughter. The puppets 
joke, make love, and quarrel in ex- 
plosive Turkish repartee that rushes 
back and forth far too rapidly for 
my comprehension. Even if I un- 
derstood it all, little of it would find 
a place in this article) My Turkish 
friends tell me that much of it is 
untranslatable, and that many of the 
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jokes are vulgar or bawdy. But Kar- 
agoz is a many-sided individual. 
Often his humor is of the whole- 
somest, often he is seen in the best 
of company. However, whatever he 
does, he always delights his audience. 
For me, Karagéz and his adventures 
provided an entertaining conclusion 
for the Bayram festivities. 

Bayram, as it is celebrated in 
Brusa, represents an older Turkey 
which is rapidly vanishing. There 
are, however, a number of conspicu- 
ous symbols of the New Turkey in 
this old capital of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The most striking is the large 
building of a famous American motor 
car company which contrasts sharply 
with the slender minarets of the 
mosque which rise above it. Brusa 
possesses as well a modern industrial 
school, a new hospital and a number 
of new public buildings which indicate 
clearly enough the transitions that 
are taking place. I have not dealt 
with these subjects, not because they 
are unimportant, but simply because 
they are less interesting to the 
traveler who is taking a holiday from 
the Western world that these things 
represent. 
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CANNES riviera 


The Well-Known Aristocratic 


HOTEL pu PARC 


Hotel, 
large 


High-class Residential 
beautifully situated in 
garden facing the sea. 

Personally Supervised by 


M. ELLMER, Prop. 


See every continent once- 


AUSTRALIA 


New islands and enchanting South 
Seas ports dot your way to Australia —a shore trip 
every few days enroute. Cross the Equator and 
see this vast continent with its brilliant million- 
peopled cities, exotic flowering jungles. eucalyptus 
forests and incredible wild life. 

Any travel agent will plan your trip. Meantime, 


send for illustrated folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 


; (A Community Movement) 
WRITE 


878C ADAM GRANT BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


2y 
» 3 
ZY Specialists in Economical 
<< Travel for the Elite. 
Individual Attention. Your 
Aspirations are ours. Benefit from 
Dr. Keller’s Experience with 15,500 Travelers 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


55] Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 
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‘pipes of Pan, and kena or vertical 
‘flute, which were used by the an- 
‘cient Incas, these being supple- 
imented by several instruments of 
European origin—notably a home- 
made variety of violin and a very 
rudimentary form of harp. In the 
privacy of his own hut, or in his 
solitary vigils as shepherd and 
llama-driver the Quechua uses his 
antara or kena as a solo instrument. 
On public occasions, however,—for 
dances, weddings, bullfights, theat- 
rical performances, funerals, fiestas 
‘and so on—a diminutive orchestra 
is formed consisting of several kena 
and antara players, a harpist and 
perhaps a couple of violinists. 
These latter play their instruments 
in a manner quite inimitable by 
“civilized” fiddlers. 

The Quechua orchestra would, I 
am sure, carry off all honors at a 
musical marathon. Its endurance is 
incredible. Under the festive spell 
of the long Peruvian holidays—prop- 
erly warmed by frequent draughts 
of chicha, the Incaic substitute for 
beer—orchestras have been known to 
play continuously for three and four 
days at a time. The Andean fiesta is 
no half-hearted affair. The ordinarily 
somber Quechua relaxes on such oc- 
casions into a veritable orgy of 
sound and movement. Single repe- 
titious melodies go on for hours ac- 
companied by the rhythmic stamping 
of the dancers’ feet. The rhythms 
of the melodies themselves are curi- 
ous and intricate. There is almost a 
total absence of yoluptuousness, how- 
ever, either in the music or in the 
dance. It is all surprisingly formal 
and reserved for the expression of 
an equatorial people. Even in its 
joyful moments the music is haunt- 
ing and sad. The. quick-witted, pas- 
sionate Spaniard has been unable to 
eradicate its Inca spirit. It still 


THE ISLANDS OF THE DEAD 
(Continued from page 41) 


Isla Nueva, or The New Island, ap- 
peared above the waves. It is doubt- 
ful if volcanic action in any way 
assisted, though it is just possible 
that such might have been the case. 
Be that as it may, the group now in- 
cludes five islands where but a short 
time before there were four. 

This group of islands played no 
mean part in the conquest of Mexico, 
as the Spaniard Geronimo de Aguilar, 
whom Cortes found a prisoner among 
the Indians of Yucatan, was wrecked 
upon them in 1511. With the other 
survivors he fashioned a small craft 
from the salvaged timber in which 
they eventually reached the mainland, 
where all were killed by the natives 
with the exception of Aguilar and one 
companion. During his captivity of 
eight years he learned the Maya 
language, and through his abstinence 
and refusal to in any way have any- 
thing to do with the native women, 
however sorely tempted, he gained 
the respect and confidence of the 
cacique who held him prisoner. Con- 
sequently when Cortes appeared at 
Cozumel Island on his expedition to 
Mexico, this expatriated Spaniard 
was dble to send a message and 
eventually to join his forces. He 


.speaks of 


MELODY HUNTING IN THE ANDES 


(Continued from page 37) 


austere rites and cere- 
monies in honor of the sun-god, of 
the calm intellectual poise of that 
race whose leaders were perhaps the 
greatest architectural engineers the 
world has ever known, whose labo- 
riously paved roads connected an 
empire twice the size of the present 
country of Peru, whose great phi- 
losopher-emperors ruled with an 
iron hand a social system in which 
all individual will was sacrificed to 
the good of the state. More, perhaps, | 
than in any other phase of the mod- 
ern Quechua’s activity, it is in his 
music that the spirit of his Inca an- 
cestry is evident. The words of his 
songs, in their quaint mixture of 
Spanish and Quechua languages, may 
express the tribulations of a down- 
trodden people, but the melodies 
themselves still possess much of that 
Oriental austerity characteristic of 
the Inca—an austerity which must 
have awed even the plucky follow- 
ers of Pizarro as they entered his 
land four hundred years ago... . 


I 


The moon wanes, the sun is darkened. 

For what sin do I suffer so? 

Is it because my mother let fall bitter tears? 

Or did I cause cruel torments to afflict my 
father? 


II 


Oh, just heaven, judge me. | 
Thou wilst never know, all my life 
How I have wept in foreign homes 

How I have suffered in strange lands. 


III | 


My poor little mother, when she bore me 
In poverty 

With the passing hours she was weeping 
With the passing hours she was grieving. 


LV 


Coca gquintullay ;* round leaf, 
Why do you wither so soon? 
When you are watered with my tears, 
When you are watered with my tears. 


* Coca quintullay is the prepared !eaf 
of the coca plant chewed by the Quechua 
as a narcotic. 


proved to be an invaluable addition 
as he was the only one who could 
communicate intelligently with the 
Mayas, and later through the famous 
female captive, Mariana, who spoke 
both the Mayan and the Aztec 
languages, he was able successfully 
to conduct all negotiations with the 
great allied nations of the Aztec 
confederacy. 

Thus an inestimable boon did the 
Alacran cays and their sinister reef 
bestow upon Cortes, and deep was 
their mark on the conquest of Mex- 
ico. 

And so in one way or another these 
little known islands have provided 
the narrow stage for many dissimilar 
characters and actions that have had 
far reaching effects. 

In the evening the tropic skies glow 
with brilliant colors from the coast of 
Yucatan to the high Cordilleras of 
the distant Mexican plateau; while 
beneath the stars the dark waters of 
the Gulf crash upon the great bar- 
rier reef or gently bathe the shores 
of the coral cays that are destined 
to play a still more interesting role 
in the future as apart of the| 
Treasure Chest of the Gulf. 


x * * 


ADVENTURE... in the 


SOUTH SEAS 


Less than 5 days from California 
...over the “Enchanted Southern 
Route”... to the Cross=roads of 
the Pacific ... a glorious tropic 
symphony ... 


HAWAII 


“SAMOA : FIJI: 


19 Days to Australia...Empire of 
the Southern Cross...opening to 
your explorationavast continent 
... With a variety of compelling 
attractions...through service now 
extends from California to 
Sydney and Melbourne. 


Fares... First Class and Cabin Class 
... remarkably low. Frequent sailings 
from either of those world=famous 
ports...San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


MATSON LINE -~ 
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NEW ZEALAND 


OCEANIC LINE 


-».» VIA SAMOA and FIJI 
16 days... from California...to 
the wonderland of the Southern 
Hemisphere .. . New Zealand. 
46=day AllzInclusive=Cost Tours 
(includingtheThermalRegionand 
the land of the Maoris)...and the 


cost in tune with your urge to go! 


VERLAYING the languid 
charm of the South Seas... 
bringing into focus that which ts 
just-over=the=horizon, the rapid 
modernity of Matson= Oceanic 
service links continents and cen= 
turies ... shrinks drstances and 
time...and (note this well) con= 
serves the traveler’s resources! 


The less=than=five=day serviceto 
Hawaii of the Pacific’s famous 
trio...the “Mariposa, “Monterey” 
and “Malolo’... opens a romantic 
travel-field, a vision of sea=going 
luxury at itsmodern zenith, while 
a whole ship’s staff conspires 
constantly tomakepleasureeasy, 
care impossible! A fine art of 
travel service borne, by the NEW 
‘Mariposa’ and’ Monterey, 
through to the Antipodes. 


° OC 


ATS! 


A CRUISE 


AARANDORA STAR| 


on the world’s 
most. luxurious Liner 


will be the crowning joy of your Luropean trip 


ship.” 


~ No holiday in the world can equal the charm, com- 

fort and romance of acruise on “ Britain’s Dream- 

Outside windows to every cabin. 

Cuisine and Service. Palatial Public Salons. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Poo! and Sun Lido. 


DELIGHTFUL CRUISES TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, WEST INDIES, 
NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS 


Perfect 


For full details apply to 


THESE LUE S TAREEINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, LONDON, Nom 
or any office of the Cunard S.S. Co. in U.S.A. and Canada 
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FESTIVAL 
WEEKS 


1933 


W ORCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Jury 24th to Aucust 12th 


Four HuNbRED YEARS OF ENGLISH DRAMA 


SIX PLAYS DOWN 


THE CENTURIES 


WITH ONE NEW PLAY 


Descriptive Folders, and details of Special Inclusive Tours 
jrom 


MALVERN FestivAL OFFices, PANTON Houser, 25 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 


S. W. 1. or c/o TRAVEL, 4 West 16th Street, New York 


PARTRIDGE INN 


AUGUSTA, 


Season November Ist to May Ist. 
Three Blocks from Augusta Country Club 


Two 18-hole golf courses (grass greens). 
For the past twenty years the leading golf 


available to guests of the Inn. 
eenter of the Southland. 


Four New Polo Fields and Stables 


Quail shooting, Dogs and Guides. 


Partridge Inn—125 rooms with baths; steam heat in all rooms; electric 


elevator; white service; free library; 
like hotel. 
Unique establishment. 


tions and fine table. 


Lobby and Sun Parlor, 50 by 160 feet, with large open fireplace. 


motion pictures in Lobby. 


Furnishing the maximum in attraetive accommoda- 


GEORGIA 


Clubhouse with improved facilities 


new, fireproof addition. The home- 


Talking 


OFFERING LOWER RATES THAN EVER BEFORE TO 
VISITORS DURING NOVEMBER, DECEMBER 
AND JANUARY 


Illustrated Booklet and Full Information on Request 


M. W. PARTRIDGE, President, Partridge Inn Co. 


LUGGAGE LABELS 
Originals of Foreign Hotels 
Look Prosperous With Smart Luggage 

Replsce your worm and tom labels with those 


of the more exclusive hotels of Europe and 
other countries. Specify countries desired. 


Twenty Labels For One Dollar 


Hall-Callander Co., Dept. T., 
West Virginia 


Parkersburg, 


Buy Real Harris Tweed 


Ideal for sport, holiday and travel. In 
textures suitable for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. Patterns free from 


DONALD MacIVER 


15 Bayhead Street. Stornoway, Scotland 


THE GOLDEN CITY OF TRANSVAAL 


(Continued from page 46) 


Martial! Law—how many times 
since the ill-fated Jameson Raid 
has Johannesburg learned to know 
it—even during the last twenty 
years. After the miners’ strike in 
July, 1913, wherein thirteen men 
lost their lives, the strike of Janu- 
ary, 1916, the rebellion at the be- 


_ginning of the Great War, the coal 


strike at the end of 1921, and the 
subsequent miners’ strike, the peo- 
ple of the Rand thought they had 


|learned all there was to know of 


Trade Unionism. 

Yet in 1922 the General Strike 
produced some of the blackest days 
in the history of the Reef. 

As you stand outside the Post 
Office, and see the Union Jack flut- 
tering from the flagstaff outside the 
Town Hall opposite, you may re- 


|call the turbulent days of March, 


1922, when the Red Flag was 
hoisted where the Union Jack now 
flies, when sandbags were piled up 
on the wide stone steps, when am- 
bulances tore down the streets, 


|when Johannesburg, cut off from 


communication with the outside 


| world, without meat, without bread, 


and without light, prepared to stand 
by the Government. 
You go a few steps down Market 


| Street, towards the Corner House, 


| offices, 


| of 


| ther 
| heads 


that famous network of magnates’ 
from whose flat roof and 
rooftops adjoining, thousands 
spectators watched, as at a 
movie, pitched battle being con- 
ducted in the streets below. Fur- 
westwards, Market Street 
you into Fordsburg, where, 
ten minutes walk from the 


the 


not 


| heart of the business and shopping 


| goes 


| behind the 
| day into night without the pleasant 


quarter of Johannesburg, the Mar- 
ket Square was an elaborate sys- 
tem of trenches manned by rebels, 
and where, on one of the most 
amazing days in the history of the 


| town, on March 9, 1922, big guns 


were pitching shells, and “Smuts’ 
Mosquitoes”, the Defence Force 


| airplanes, were dropping bombs. 


But and 


round of 


Johannesburg forgets, 
forward with its 
work and play. 

It has its outdoor playgrounds, 
too. Until the sun suddenly sinks 
mine dumps, turning 


twilight of Northern lands, Johan- 
nesburg plays outdoors. As the 


| offices and shops close, thousands 
| stream to the tennis courts, to the 
| open air swimming baths, to the 
| parks, small and conventional yet 


attractive enough, and to the wide 


spaces of the suburban pleasure 
| grounds. 
Climb the Houghton ridge and 


you will get a wonderful view of 
the city, which has so extended 
that it is difficult to tell where Jo- 


| hannesburg ends and the Reef be- 


gins. Underneath you, almost, is 
Orange Grove, a few years ago a 


| peaceful country oasis, now a resi- 


dential suburb. Over that ridge be- 
yond you may catch a glimpse of 
Bezuidenhout Valley, whose kloofs 
and dells are no longer for the pic- 


| mic party, but for the real estate 


builder and speculator. 

Here, in 1900, while Roberts was 
encamped at the Simmer & Jack 
Mine to the south of the town. 
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British Mounted Infantry, a novel- 
ty to the Boers, rode down the val- 
ley. Soon a _ procession of traps, 
wagons and pony-carts drove out 
from the city, full of Boers in for- 
mal black Sunday broadcloth, sit- 
ting upright in the jolting vehicles. 
They alighted, produced cameras, 
and photographed the bivouacked 
M. I. Then, politely raising their 
slouch hats. to the soldiers, who 
stood courteously to attention, they 
drove back into the town, and 
changed their civilian clothing for 
their uniforms. They were the very 
officials of the town the soldiers 
had come to attack. 

Truly the Boer has a timely sense 
of humor. On the day after Com- 
mandant Krause had ridden out of 
the town to make terms with the 
British, Roberts and Kitchener, at 
the head of 79,000 men, entered the 
city accompanied by a guard of 
honor provided by the Boers, who 
chuckled as they nominated as the 
chief outrider one of their head de- 
tectives, an ex-deserter from the 
British Army, who had been re- 


fused the Queen’s pardon at her 
Jubilee. 
History is ironic, and today 


Judge Krause is a respected official 
of the bench of the Supreme Court 
of South Africa, under British rule. 

But the romances of those old 
days are buried beneath the red 
brick and stucco of the suburban 
builder. 

And yet, within a few minutes 
of the city proper, are untouched 
kopjes, looking down on back gar- 
dens and fir plantations, and on 
whose scarred rocks lizards bask in 
the eternal sunshine, scarlet flowers 
bloom amid the dry brown stubble 
that does duty for grass, and birds 
chirrup defiance at civilization in 
the land that has been cynically de- 
scribed as one of “birds without 
song, flowers without scent, rivers 


without water, and men _ without 
honorees. see 
From the Berea ridge, south- 


wards, you will get another view. 
And as you gaze on the toy town 
beneath you, with its inevitable 
smoke stacks, church spires, domes, 
roof-tops and mine dumps, you 
may think of the words of Rhodes, 
pioneer of South Africa: 

“You may see an Empire,” he 
said, “but I see homes.” 

But your time in the city is lim- 
ited. You want to carry away 
memories of the unusual, rather 
than the tendencies of modern civ- 
ilization; the beauty spots of the 
suburbs, the pleasant gaiety of 
Turffontein or Auckland Park race 
courses, the University at Milner 
Park, ‘the Observatory, or the ex- 
citing’ lay-out of the Houghton 
Golf Course, where you may find a 
teeing ground on the edge of a 
kopje several hundred feet high, or 
a hairpin bend of fairway between 
rows of tall eucalyptus trees to 
tempt the sliced or pulled shot. 

You may, with the courteous 
cilitation of the mine officials, go 
down a mine, and be amazed at the 
subterranean city six thousand feet 
below the surface. You will see the 
white miner directing operations, 
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while the native boy drills the rock, 
or pushes the laden truck to the 


shaft. 


Or you may visit the compounds 
on the mines in which the native 
lives, and, if vou are lucky, see a 
war-dance, grotesque, savage, per- 
formed to the accompaniment of 


itom-toms and native pianos, which 


sound like anything in the world 
except a piano. 

You will see the native woman, 
her piccaninny slung behind her back 
in the folds of her gaudy cloth gar- 
ment, a gourd, or a tin trunk, bal- 
anced on her head! You may pass 
an occasional Chinaman, reminding 
you of the days of Chinese labor at 
the mines, before the English Gov- 
ernment abolished what was virtu- 
ally slavery. And John Chinaman, 
with his pigtail and his “Kaffir 
Truck” store may remind you of 
the stormy meetings of that elec- 
tion in 1906, with the crowds roar- 
ing: “Who are We? Who are We? 
We are the people who want 
Chinee!” 

On the road you may see a few 
Indians, European as to costume, a 
mute resentment in their expres- 
sions, at the rigidity of the Trans- 
vaal color bar, which excludes them 
from the rights of citizenship and 
ownership of property, and any at- 
tempt at equality with the white 
man. 

If you motor out along the Main 
Reef Road, there is still an endless 
succession of mines. Eastwards, 
beyond Jeppestown, past Boksburg 
with its artificial lake, towards the 
younger communities of Brakpan 
and Springs, the towns are more 
modern than if you go westwards, 
towards Krugersdorp. 

In these older villages you will 
find the Dutch Reformed Church 
the center around which the life of 
the township revolves. You may 
find the market squares. crowded 
with Boer wagons, “Tin Lizzies’’, 
carts, and throngs of backveldt 
country folk, who have come in for 
the quarterly Nachtmaal festival of 
High Communion. 

The tall is of mealies and crops 
and tobaccos, for outside the Reef, 
the Transvaal is a great agricul- 
ural center of which Johannesburg 
is the commercial pivot. Yearly 
there is the Witwatersrand Agri- 
cultural Show, at which a daily at- 
tendance of 40,000 is by no means 
unusual, 

You return from your motor 
drive weary with the incessant 
opening and shutting of gates. 
Every few miles along what is 
called a first-class road, pitted with 
pot-holes and scarred with ruts 
inches deep in red dust, or, if there 
has been a rainfall, in treacherous 
mud, a gate bars the way to the 
road traveler, but restrains the 
farmer’s cattle from straying. : 

Night has fallen as you regain 
the outskirts of the city. A million 
lights, white, green, amber, red, 
twinkle at vou from above and be- 
low, from the tops of the mine 
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dumps, from the houses in the val- 
leys. A native policeman, smart in 
his blue uniform and blue puttees, 
ending surprisingly in bare feet. 
raises his knobkerrie in salute. 

Tramway lines appear, houses .. . 
you have left South Africa, you are 
back in Johannesburg. 


At dinner you sit on the wide 
stoep of a typical Johannesburg 


house. It is of the bungalow type, 
one-storied, and your host has gone 
out of his way to give you such 
dishes as are particularly South 
African. There are not many such. 
but there are the svoek and barbel 
fish; there is a tomato. bredie, a sav- 
ory stew; there are paw-paws and 
naartjes, or as you call them, tan- 
gerines, and Cape  gooseberries 
(which are nothing like gooseber- 
ries) on the sideboard. I hope your 
host has not offered you what was 
once a national dish of the high 
veldt, an ox head, unskinned, with 
the horns on, broiled whole in an 
oven! 

You sip the South African 
liqueur, Van der Hum, compound- 


ed of cloves and naartje peel, and? | 


you fill your pipe from a canvas 
bag of Boer tobacco, or smoke a 
Transvaal cigarette, which you will 
require some time to get used to. 
but which you, with your American 
preference for loosely rolled ciga- 
rettes, will find more acceptable 
than an important English brand. 

And to the faint drone of the 
ever working mines in the distance 
you listen to tales of booms and 
slumps; of the mythical millions of 
gold buried’ by Kruger, and never 
vet discovered in spite of the con- 
tinual bobbing up of the confidence 
man with his “gold brick’; of 
I, D. B.—the illicit diamond buying 
that leads to the breakwater at 
Cape Town; of the eternal native 
problem; of the increasing bi- 
lingualism of the Rand; of politi- 
cal chicanery arid social snobbery; 
of Boer Commandos and Governor 
Generals and native locations and 
tickeys (the South African’s mys- 
teriously evolved name for three- 
penny bits); of the life of the 
mines, and what will happen to the 
city when the Reef gives out; of 
company promotions and new mine 
discoveries; of strikes. ... 

The Post Office clock in the dis- 
tance chimes midnight. The last 
trams hurtle on their way to the 
depots. The lights of the houses 
go out. A car full of youthful rev- 
ellers zooms past the garden. 

Only the mine lights pierce the 


darkness. Only the pulsing of the 
machinery breaks the stillness of 
the night. 


In the morning you are leaving 
the Golden City, and, no matter 
how long you have stayed there, 
there is much of its life unexplored. 

“So much to do, so little done,” 
said Rhodes as he lay dying. 

But you have visited the Rand. 
And, inevitably, you will come back. 
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Citizens of the United States of America! 


when arranging your European Tour for 1933 
do not omit to include a 


VISIT TO ULSTER (Northern Ireland) 


HIS Province of Ulster should be of intense interest to all 

Americans on account of the leading part played by Ulstermen 
in the early days of their great nation. Ulster is justly proud that 
from her wonderfully virile stock was born almost one-third of 
the Presidents whose names are milestones in the progress of the 
United States. Ulster invites you to come over and acquaint your- 
selves more intimately with the country which is so indelibly 
impressed upon your history. There is no town or village which 
will not be glad to extend a hearty welcome. 
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For free illustrated Guide-book and information, 
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cilities. | Information, booklet, 
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going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 

etc. German Tourist Information 
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JAPAN—lInformation, itineraries. etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book 
let on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 
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THE NEW AGE OF GREECE 


(Continued from page 


serve as fitting memorials to it. 

A few miles over the western foot- 
hills the Homeric shrine of Zeus at 
Dodona, marked by the remnants of a 
remind the 
stranger of a past more remote and 
more glorious still, 

The beauty of the Greek 
tains is one to be wooed through 
ordeal and exhaustion. To see the 
sun rise from Parnassus, to come un- 
der the spell of those silent, never- 
ending summits of pine is to be pre- 
pared for thirst and hardship and 
little sleep. It is an austere beauty, 
seen in desolation, and perhaps not 
even the distinctive beauty of Greece. 
The Greek genius, now as always, Is 
for the sea. There comes to mind 
that line of Matthew Arnold’s de- 
scribing the eager spirit of adventure 
in which the first Greek traders put 


moun- 


out into unknown waters: “The 
young light-hearted Masters of the 
waves.” 


A large part of Greece’s dominion 
is island, barren, forested or volcan- 
ic: round every coast, in every creek 
and cove is poured the cloudless, tide- 
less Mediterranean. From all direc- 
tions one comes upon it, reaching a 
hilltop, crossing a ridge of pines. 
White sails fleck the blue. The 
swimmer sees deep rock-pools and 
clear sand. The islanders are simple 
and hospitable. A few industrics 
flourish. At Skyros furniture and 
embroideries are made; pottery at 
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Euboea; sponge fishing at Hydra; 
Syra might almost be described as a 
trading center; Corfu is a 


in Europe as a resort; many Greeks 
spend their summer in Spetsae, where 
a wealthy Spetsiot, who made a for- 
tune in America, built roads, a hotel, = 
and a very fine boys’ school. Life ial 
the islands is a kind of Lotus-eating.- 
Day succeeds day with sunlight and: 
clear air and blue water. No NOISE, 3 
no struggle, no feverish thought. 

These things belong to the more in} 
timate knowledge of Greece. And? 
vet I think even the casual traveler, 
who takes the Orient express from# 
Athens and sees something of that” 
engineering masterpiece whereby a. 
single pair of rails is carried across | 
the Oeta range, or passes the section — 
of line between Athens and Corinth? 
which follows every. sail- splashed 
cove and inlet of the Bay of Megara,” 
carries away with him an impression§ 
of sunlight and grandeur and peace 
which no other country exactly gives. 
It is not for long that Athens has had 
a hotel of European reputation, and- 
it is not for long that the length of * 
the Greek islands has been traversed _ 
by the great airways to India and the = 
Cape. Greece is -becoming more- 
widely known and more widely loved. - 
She can look to the future with the 
same pride and confidence with which ~ 
she, and the world with her, has al-— 
ways looked to her past. 
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The Eskimos 


N° primitive people illustrate more 

dramatically man’s ability to 
adapt himself to a hostile environ- 
ment than the Eskimos. An invalu- 
able study of their environment and 
folkways has just been published by 
in The 
Eskimos (Yale University. Press). 
“The Eskimo is a cultural success,” 
says Dr. Weyer, for “he survives 


| farther north than any other people 


on earth, in exceedingly wretched 
and difficult conditions—an exempli- 
fication of man’s cultural adaptation 
to nature in the raw. Although in 
scattered sources one sees repeated 
instances of the Eskimo’s astonishing 
ingenuity, no one seemingly has mar- 
shaled a mass of data which will 
give a fairly complete picture of this 


astonishing attribute. To this we 
shall proceed.” 
In presenting the data which, he 


has gathered together as a result of 
vears of research. Dr. Weyer covers 
every phase of Eskimo life. His 
book deals with geographical condi- 
tions under which the Eskimos live, 


_the cycle of the seasons, animal life, 


methods of travel, the use of metal 
and ‘stone, tendencies toward com- 
munalism in property, the structure 
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Eskimos’ 


social 
the treatment of disease and the folk-~ 


of the 
ways and religion. A volume of 491 
pages, illustrated with excellent maps — 
and diagrams, this is an invaluable ~ 
book for the anthropologist and stu-~ 
dent of social science. For the lay- 
man it will also provide much curious ~ 
and fascinating reading. 


Caravan Cities 


EW writers could be better = 

equipped to describe those ancient — 
Syrian cities of Petra, Jerash, Pal-— 
myra and Doura than M. Rostovtzeff, - 
the author of the celebrated History — 
of the Ancient ]Vorld. His recently — 
published book, Caravan Cities, (Ox-— 
ford University Press) contains the 
impressions of a journey to Syria, 
Arabia and Palestine and to the lower 
part of Mesopotamia and modern 
Iraq. A volume rich in historical and 
archaeological knowledge, Caravan 
Cities contains more interesting. in- — 
formation about the countries it de- 
scribes than the works of a dozen — 
ordinary travel writers. Like 
many publications of the Oxford 
University Press, Caravan Cities is 
an unusually handsome volume. It 
contains thirty-four half-tone plates 
and a number of maps and line cuts. 
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“On the Century” 


Recistrations at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 
far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
and unostentatious service for overnight or a 


more extended visit. 
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Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
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_and.CABANA SUN CLUB 


In these capricious times, there are 
still those who cherish their sense 
of values... who establish limits 
beyond which they refuse to sac- 
rifice their standards of personal 
living. © sdcn isthe Roney 
Plaza clientele. Experienced in 
the good things of life, they pre- 
fer America’s finest Ocean Front 
Hotel, because, while it has ad- 
justed its rates commensurately 
with present overhead costs, it 
has not lowered those high 
standards of guest comfort, ex- 
traordinary service and interest- 
ing social life which have made 


it famous. » » » 
Open from Dec. 10th 


N.B.T. Roney 
President 


Edward B. Jouffret 
Managing Director 
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While Bermuda’s climate the present season are pleased with the excel- 
is always that of summer, lent ships, the greater convenience of trans-- 
it pleases most of all the portation in the islands, the many improve- 
traveler arriving during ments in the splendid hotels and guest houses, 
January and February, be- and the opportunities to shop profitably for 
cause of its contrast with smart importations from London and Paris, 
the discomforts of the because of the sterling exchange situation. 
Northern winter which he left less than forty Many families find it advantageous to spend 
hours before, when he sailed from New York several months here, and the Bermuda schools 
or Boston. Now he changes his overcoat for enable their children to enjoy the benefits of 
a coat of tan. During Bermuda’s winter the American and Canadian curricula, in the 
climate is equable, free from extremes of heat broadening environment of a foreign land. 
and cold, and permits the greatest enjoyment Bermuda indeed has something’ for everyone 
of all outdoor sports, particularly golf, tennis, —and there is every good reason for coming 
riding, sailing, and bathing. Visitors during mow/ Stay long enough... have no regrets! 


Munson Steamship Line, Canadian National Steamships, or The Bermuda Trade Develop- 


You need no passport for Bermuda. For beautiful booklet, consult Furness Bermuda Line £ 
ment Board, 230 Park Avenue, New York. In Canada, 105 Bond Street, Torento. 


